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THE IVORY CRUCIFIX. 


BY SHARLOT M. HALL 


** Ride, Juan, he follows, follows fast !” 

Nay, darling, down the wind 

You do but hear the trampling herds 
That flee our path behind: 

Look forward where the sunrise plays 
Across the mountain’s rim, 

There shall you measure fairer days 
With me, and far from him. 


“Oh! Juan, the desert lies between, 
A waste of fear and dread, 
Smitten with bitter winds that shake 
The white bones of the dead ; 
It lies between, as in our hearts 
Our sinful loving lies ; 
Think you that earth will grant us peace 
An angry heaven denies ? 


*““Haste! Haste! I hear the click of steel, 

The ring of muffled spur, 

And fearful shapes loom grim against 
The far mirage’s blur ; 

Up swimming on its trembling light 
Huge shadowy giants ride, 

Like blood-avengers through the haze, 
He, with his men beside !” 
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Red swung the sun, a sullen disk 
Across the copper sky, 

And whirling sand-wreaths pale as ghosts 
Beat upward spitefully ; 

Beat up and broke, and whirled anew, 
And called their nameless kin 

To race with them the race of death 
No soul of man may win. 


Forgot and far the fear behind, 
Before the God of wrath 

Outstretched his hands upon the storm 
And barred their guilty path: 

*‘ A cross!” How grim and gray and gaunt 

The tall Zahuaro loomed, 

As if in solemn vigil o’er 
Some martyr-saint entombed. 


*“Pray! Pray!” she whispered as they fell, 
*’ The pitying saints may hear. 
Jestis ! One mercy in the name 
Of her that is most dear ! 
Oh! Mary, Mother! if your grace 
Be given to such as we, 
I crave you of your tenderness 


Spare him and punish me ! 
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** The crucifix my mother gave 
With dying breath!” she strove 
To lay the carven, ivory Christ, 
Upon the lips beloved. 
** Mine be the penance, gracious Lord !” 
The dark wall closed apace, 
As if earth sought to hide from heaven 
That anguished, bleeding face. 
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Still, still along the drifted sand, 
How still the starlight crept ! 

How still his vigil lone and sad 
The gaunt Zahuaro kept ! 

There, where in wavering shadows that 
Like life’s threads intermix, 

Her dead hand still to his dead lips 
Pressed close the crucifix. 


Prescott, Ariz. 
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A VISIT TO THE HOODOOS OF WYOMING. 


BY EARLY VERNON WILCOX. 


parts of the country, especially in the 
Northwestern States, peculiar erosions 
are found which are known as “ Hoo- 
doos.” One of the largest and most in- 
teresting groups of these grotesque geo- 
logical formations is located just east of 
the Yellowstone Park in Big Horn 
county, Wyoming. As these Hoodoos 
are very seldom visited, and as the meager published de- 
scriptions seemed marvelous almost beyond belief, a small 
party, of which the writer was a member, decided to visit 
this region. 

The party was outfitted in Bozeman, Montana, and con- 
sisted of a guide, his two sons, a professor, a doctor, a 
preacher, and the writer. We engaged a packer and a cook, 
and our pack train consisted of nine saddle horses and nine 
pack horses. We rode about eighteen miles the first day and 
made camp just east of the Bozeman tunnel, at the top of 
the divide between the Yellowstone and the Missouri, at 
an altitude of about 5,000 feet. The following day we 
passed through Livingston and traversed the dry plains in 
the direction of the Absaroka Mountains. 

Our third day’s journey took us to the Natural Bridge on 
the Boulder river, about twenty-five miles from Big Tim- 
ber. This is well worthy of a greater pilgrimage than it 
receives. The Boulder is here a dashing mountain stream 
about fifty feet wide. It disappears in an immense whirl- 
pool into the limestone rock, and flows in a subterranean 
channel for about 300 feet. The lower end of the tunnel 
opens out on the face of a perpendicular wall of solid rock 
which is 150 feet high. The river bursts forth from the tun- 
nel ata height of about forty feet from the bottom of a pre- 
cipice, and falls into a large rock basin, from which it dis- 
appears again in the rock and runsin its hidden course for a 
distance of quarter of a mile. During high water the tunnel 
is not large enough to receive the whole river, and the 
overflow passes in a channel worn in the surface of the 
rock, dashing over the brink of the precipice at the same 
time that the lower portion is bursting out of the tunnel 
part way down the cliff. In the bottom of the upper bed, 
which was dry at the time of our visit, we discovered an 
opening into a cavern in the limestone. By the aid of 
two picket ropes we descended into the cavern and 
found it to be of considerable size. At flood times the 
water evidently passes through this cavern also. 
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From the Natural Bridge we proceeded up the Boulder 
along what had been described to us as “‘a good wagon 
road.” We had to walk, however, a considerable part of 
the distance, as the horses were unable to make their way 
over the rocks with a rider. Supper had to be cooked and 
eaten that evening in a dashing rainstorm. Our baking 
powder biscuits were thoroughly soaked and we had to dip 
them in a sort of emulsified bacon grease. But a mount- 
ain appetite is not easily disturbed. 

We were now skirting the mountains which surround 
the Lake Park region. and we purposed entering this 
country by the first practicable pass. We broke camp early 
in the morning and proceeded up the beautiful, heavily- 
wooded cafion of the Boulder. An old prospector, with a 
flint-lock rifle, informed us that he had seen three bears in 
a huckleberry patch a few miles up the river, but had not 
cared to attack them with a flintlock. After riding for 
about an hour we suddenly caught sight of the ears of a 
bear above the huckleberry bushes. We finally succeeded 
in killing all three bears, the whole affair occupying not 
more than two minutes. We found that we had fired 
something more than fifty shots, and that the two boys of 
the party had killed all the bears. The rest of the party, 
however, had demonstrated the great penetrating power of 
steel-jacketed bullets in various trees. This episode not only 
gave us bear skulls and skins as trophies, but some fine 
bear steak which proved a very acceptable variation from 
bacon. The old female was of a deep black color, while 
one of the cubs was black and the other brown. Both cubs 
were males. 

Thus far we had been following the middle fork of the 
Boulder. We now took a trail which led up one of the 
branches, and camped in a beautiful basin at an altitude 
of about 8,500 feet. ‘The next day being Sunday, we gave 
the horses a needed rest and climbed a peak 11,000 feet in 
height. Here, for the first time in our trip, we found 
everlasting snowbanks. ‘The Alpine plants and insects of 
this peak were very interesting and of great variety. 
We made a full collection of the plants, among which 
there proved to be twenty species new to science. Later in 
the day we descended the peak and traveled over a pass 
into the Lake Park country. This is essentially a plateau, 
9,000 to 10,000 feet high and for the most part well covered 
with grass. One of the most attractive features of this 
region is the abundance of small lakes with clear cold 
water and plenty of fine trout. There were also fresh 
signs of mountain sheep, deer and elk. 

Our next march took us along Slough Creek, and we 
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camped at Lake Abundance, near Cook City. Plenty of 
good trout were to be had in the lake and some rather 
tough ducks, but almost any fresh meat was agreeable for 
the sake of variety. 

From Lake Abundance we crossed the divide and went 
down Clark’s Fork. This, like all mountain streams in 
the region, furnished ideal conditions for trout; but there 
are no fish in the river or any of its branches above the 
falls, which are located at the point where Dead Indian 
and Sunlight Creeks unite with the main fork. 

We traveled two days down this stream and at last 
reached the falls. The three rivers which unite at this 
point all run in cafions cut in the solid rock to a depth of 
about 400 feet. Near Cook City, and upon the south side 
of Clark’s Fork, are located two high peaks of magnificent 
appearance, separated by a deep abrupt chasm, but consti- 
tuting a sort of twin mountain. They are called Pilot and 
Index Peaks ; their tops seemed inaccessible. 

Finding the Sunlight Creek to the Hoodoos too difficult, 
we went back to Crandall Creek and camped near the spot 
where Crandall and his companions were treacherously shot 
by Indians. After photographing two or three supposed 
graves of Crandall, we finally found the real one and piled 
several stones upon the grave to mark the place. 

We had supposed that from this camp we could reach the 
Hoodoo plateau in one long march ; since it was only about 
twenty miles, as we estimated by the geological survey 
maps, though the trail was a difficult one. But it took us 
four days of hard work to reach our main objective point. 

Saturday morning we started early, to reach the Hoodoos 
the same afternoon. Upon breaking camp, the bear skins 
were packed on the mule for the first time. As soon as she 
sniffed the peculiar odor of bear at such close quarters, she 
attempted to get away from her imagined enemy, but we 
overtook her about four miles from camp. We proceeded 
up the main fork of Crandall Creek. The valley grew nar- 
rower, until we entered a cation and were forced to ride in 
the creek ; and after another mile we came to impassable 
cascades with perpendicular walls on either side; so we 
were forced to go back to our previous camp. After a 
reconnaissance we climbed the ridge on the south side of 
the south fork of Crandall Creek and followed it all day. 
This is the historic trail down which the Nez Perces came 
when they succeeded in eluding the United States troops at 
the cafion of Clark’s Fork. At five in the afternoon of the 
third day we arrived on the brink of the cafion of Hoodoo 
Creek ; across which, about five miles distant, the Hoodoo 
plateau was plainly in view. We found that we must 
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descend 1,500 feet and climb an equal height on the op- 
posite side to reach the plateau. The sides of the cafion 
were so steep that several hours’ hard work with pick and 
shovel was necessary before we could get the animals down. 
The following morning we descended a zigzag course, and, 
leading the horses and also holding on to their tails, took 
them safely down one by one. Then came the climb on 
the opposite side, which was the most difficult one of the 
whole trip. We had to make steps in a snow bank in order 
to cross it, and even where there was no snow, we had to 
rest every few steps. The guide and the writer were the 
first to reach the plateau. Our camp on the plateau was 
at an elevation of 10,300 feet. We shot an old blue grouse 
cock here but at such an altitude it was impossible to boil, 
fry, or otherwise reduce the flesh to an eatable degree of 
tenderness. Soon after our arrival on the plateau a thunder- 
storm burst upon us with terrific fury just as we sat down 
tosupper. The course of the flashes of lightning was 
horizontal. 

It is perhaps impossible adequately to describe the 
Hoodoos. It was remarked by several of the party that 
the Hoodoo Basin contains more of interest than the Yel- 
lowstone Park. Hoodoo Peak, which rises to an elevation 
of nearly 12,000 feet, is located at the northwest corner of 
the plateau. From its top one can see, away to the north, 
the Granite or Beartooth Mountains, with Granite Peak 
rising to a height of 12,800 feet, the highest point in Mon- 
tana, and with immense snowfields and small glaciers even 
on the southern exposure. To the southeast the horizon is 
formed by one of the most magnificent ranges of the Ab- 
saroka system, while far to the south the Tetons present 
an imposing spectacle with their chief peak, the Grand 
Teton, reaching a height of 14,800 feet. The main Hoodoo 
basin is located in an immense cafion on the south side of 
Hoodoo Peak. The most interesting group of Hoodoos, 
however, the group which apparently was not visited by 
the Geological Survey parties, is to be found on the south- 
east and east slopes of the peak, and is about three miles 
distant from the main Hoodoo Basin. 

The whole region is of volcanic origin, being largely 
composed of basic breccia. The softer parts are readily 
eroded and carried away by the water, while the hard parts 
remain standing in the form of ** Hoodoos” of all sizes and 
of every conceivable shape. It requires no imagination to 
see chickens, cathedrals, towers, palaces, camels, goats, 
men and women, done in breccia. The figures vary in size 
from the merest hummocks to columns of 200 feet in height. 
One group was particularly striking and lifelike —of a 
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Tue Hoopoo Cuter AND His HakEM Photo. by F. W. Traphagen. 


number of large columns, of which one stood apart from 
the rest. Upon the main group were mounted several female 
figures in most fantastic drapery. On the isolated column 
was an immense bust of a man about fifty feet in height. 
His giant arm was extended and the: clenched fist rested 
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upon the column. He had upon his head a twisted turban 
and wore a most grotesque solemn expression. There were 
no commandments on stone tablets, but the gentleman was 
evidently laying down the law to his assembled harem, and 
he was named, accordingly, the *‘ Hoodoo Chief.” We had 
great expectations of the Hoodoos and were agreeably sur- 
prised. They were far more interesting than we had 
imagined. 

As from the Hoodoo plateau wesearched the distant snow- 
fields of the Granite Mountains with our field-glasses, 
regret was felt that we had not made a side trip to the 
Grasshopper Glacier of that region. This glacier is not of 
great size, but is especially interesting from the fact that 
it contains tons of grasshoppers frozen into the ice far 
below the surface. They are probably the Rocky Mountain 
locust, but they crumble so rapidly on being exposed to the 
air that the species could not be determined from specimens 
brought by the party which visited the glacier. Photo- 
graphs of the glacier show that the grasshoppers are im- 
bedded in two strata of the ice. 

On leaving the Hoodoos, the expedition passed down 
Miller Creek and Lamar River into the Yellowstone Park. 
We stopped on Cache Creek near Death Gulch, visited Soda 
Butte, and spent some time on Amethyst Creek and in the 
Fossil Forest. One camp was made at Tower Falls, and 
on the way we received at Yancey’s our first mail from 
home. 

One day’s journey along the canon of the Yellowstone 
brought us to the lower falls, and here we were surprised 
to find ourselves under arrest by order of the military 
authorities of the Park. On the day of our march from 
Tower Falls to the Great Falls of the Yellowstone, two 
armed highwaymen had held up six stage-coaches on the 
road from the Canon Hotel to Norris Basin and robbed the 
passengers. Naturally we knew nothing of the affair, 
having come from the opposite direction. During this 
day’s journey our party had become separated. In crossing 
a boggy meadow, alone, my horse broke through the sod 
and broke a strap by which my gun was slung to the 
saddle. At this moment I saw two men slowly riding out 
of the woods. I supposed them to be the professor and the 
doctor, who had not been seen since morning, and imme- 
diately shouted ; whereupon the men wheeled their horses 
and disappeared in the forest. I dismounted, took my gun 
from the case, readjusted the case, and after leading my 
horse across the meadow, rode on more rapidly in order to 
overtake the guide. 

This little episode had unexpected developments. It 
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seems that the two riders were the highwaymen. A mes- 
senger had been sent to summon troops and was riding on 
the trail along the side of the meadow when I shouted. 
He did not see the horsemen, and supposed I was shouting 
at him. His mind was full of the recent robbery; and 
when I took my gun from its case he concluded that I was 
about to try a shot at him. Sohe put spurs to his horse 
and rode at his best speed for three miles, when he met the 
soldiers and informed them that he had barely escaped be- 
ing shot by one of the robbers. When the soldiers arrived 
at the Cafion hotel, they found us boldiy encamped near 
the river, nine men strong and eighteen horses. We were 
at once directed not to break camp pending further orders 
from the superintendent of the park. We were kept under 
military arrest for nearly thirty-six hours after the super- 
intendent knew who we were, and for reasons which we 
were quite unable to discover. The soldiers seemed to 
know nothing of the park except the regular wagon road 
over which tourists are taken. We were told that every 
possible exit from the park was guarded, but when we said 
we intended to leave the park by the Bannock Pass, the 
sergeant confessed that he did not know its location. 

As we rode over this pass we found a fresh, well beaten 
elk track, and on the Gallatin side of the pass, at the foot 
of Three Rivers Peak, saw a band of about 150 elk. From 
Three Rivers Peak to Bozeman we traveled more rapidly, 
covering the whole distance in three days and riding fifty 
miles on the third day. Thus we may briefly describe our 
route as eastward along the whole northern boundary of 
the park, southward to the Hoodoos, and westward through 
the park, returning by the Gallatin Cafion. The trip occu- 
pied us for twenty-five days, and we traveled over 500 
miles of mountainous country. ; 

From a botanical standpoint I never saw a richer country. 
On the Hoodoo plateau there are to be found in August 
not only a great variety of alpine plants in full bloom, but 
also such plants as Dodecatheon and Claytonia, which at 
lower altitudes are among the earliest spring flowers. 
Upon this plateau it freezes every night. While we were 
there a half inch of ice formed during the night. All the 
plants here are frozen so that they may be broken off in 
the early morning, and the ice rattles off from them upon 
one’s boots. ‘The fringed gentian may be frozen so rigidly 
that the petals can be broken inthe fingers. Assoon asthe 
sun appears, however, the plants thaw out and are un- 
injured. 

In the mud near the edges of the snow banks, buttercups 
and calthas grow in great abundance. These plants also 
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force their way through the snow, and it is not an uncom- 
mon thing to see them flaunting their gay flowers above 
the surface of the snow. 

The Hoodoos may be approached either from the Yellow- 
stone Park or from Crandall Creek, and for the geologist, 
zoologist, botanist, photographer or tourist, the region 
presents attractions which are seldom equalled. 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


SomME INDIAN PAINTINGS. 


BY M. C. FREDERICK. 


cag: JERHAPS the vicinity of Santa Barbara, 
\y including the adjacent islands, sustained 





fh a denser population of aborigines than 
7| any locality else in all California. With 


| the most perfect of climate, and sea and 

a land furnishing an abundance of food at 
a minimum of labor, it is not strange 
that the Indians congregated here in 

large numbers; and several of the earliest “sources” 
state that here they were thickest. The ethnologist and 
archeologist have found here a rich field; and tons of 
artifects of a prehistoric people have been unearthed from 
the ancient burying grounds and elsewhere and sent to the 
Smithsonian Institution, not to mention a number of fine 
private collections. Those not particularly interested 
somehow found themselves in possession of mortars and 
pestles, mefates, baskets, wampum, etc., until not many 
homes in Santa Barbara were without at least a few of 
these relics of a vanished race. 

If one did not care to do his collecting, he had no diffi- 
culty in buying at reasonable rates ; for these articles were 
too plentiful to be particularly valued except by a scien- 
tific few ; but one day it was discovered that, barring the 
collections of these few, the relics, once to be picked up 
anywhere, had suddenly disappeared. They had been 
quietly bought up at a low figure until it was realized 
the town was almost swept clean of the stone imple- 
ments and other curios, that went to swell the showing at 
the World’s Fair. As the country had already been pretty 
well gleaned they have not again accumulated to any large 
extent. 

There still remain, however, presumably because they 
cannot be carried off, examples of “ picture-writing” on 
the rocks about Santa Barbara Several, being exposed to 
the elements, are almost obliterated; others are within 
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EXTERIOR OF CAVE. 


caves and are so well protected that the colors are as 
bright as if but recently applied. 

The most notable one is that known as ** Painted Cave, 
fourteen or fifteen miles northwest of Santa Barbara, near 
the summit of the Santa Ynez mountains and east of the 
San Marcos pass. It is located on an old Indian trail. As 
there is a good spring near by, it is probable it was once a 
camping place. Formerly there was no way of reaching 
it except by trail, and it was rarely seen ; but since settlers 
have located in the vicinity and opened a road it is easier 
of access, and the disfiguring of the painting by writing 
and cutting names and shipping off pieces of the rock, 
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INDIAN PAINTING IN INTERIOR OF CAVE, AT RIGHT OF ENTRANCE. 
5x 10 ft. 


show that now it not only has visitors but that it will soon 
be sacrificed to the idiotic mania afflicting so many people 
who ought to know better. 

This cave was first scientifically reported, I believe, by 
Dr. W. J. Hoffman, of the Bureau of Ethnology, who 
visited it in 1883 and made an incomplete drawing of the 
paintings. 

The cavity containing the pictographs is in a huge 
block of sandstone, perhaps 30 or 40 feet high, that might 
have been set with a plummet into the side of the mount- 
ain, the road passing immediately at its base. A few feet 
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up the steep mountain side the opening is reached. The 
interior is somewhat larger than the entrance, measuring 
twelve or fifteen feet across and about eight feet high. 
The floor inclines rapidly toward the back.and there is 
a sort of ledge on the left side, but otherwise the walls and 
ceiling are nicely arched. 

The larger painting, which is at the right of the en- 
trance, is on a convex surface and extends upward until the 
top is almost overhead, though the illustration does not 
show this—owing to the position in which it was necessary 
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ENTRANCE TO CAVE. 






to place the camera. The central figures appear smaller 
because of their further distance from the lens. 

The other painting—there are two—is on the opposite 
side near the back of the cave, and while it covers much 
less space and has fewer figures, they are larger and 
perhaps better defined than in the more pretentious one. 
The colors, red, white, yellow and black, are as fresh and 
bright as though recently laid on. It is said to be one of 
the best, if not the best, preserved picture-writings on the 
Pacific Coast. Yet what it tells no man knoweth. 

The most interesting figures are the two on the extreme 
left of the larger group. One is a primitive representation 
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of an Indian chief, with two dots for eyes and four feathers 
in his headdress. The black and white horizontal stripes 
back of him evidently represent his blanket. The other 
figure is immediately beneath it and is exactly the same 
except that it is headless. There is a tradition that the 
Santa Barbara Indians and the Santa Ynez Indians met 
here and made a treaty, of which the cave painting isa 
record. Could it be that the second figure suggests the 
chief that breaks the treaty ? Or, as some tribes represent 
death by this method, could it be intended to perpetuate 
the memory of one of their number who died or was killed 
on some memorable expedition? A figure not unlike these 
two is also prominent in the smaller group. There are va- 
rious circular designs, maltese crosses, snake-like mark- 
ings, parallel lines, a cross-barred pattern, tree-forms, 
something resembling a centipede, insects, etc. Some of 
the lines are etched in the rock and then painted, and the 
whole is partly enclosed by a narrow border of alternating 
squares. 

Dr. Hoffman, after seeing some illustrations in a Mexi- 
can ethnological collection, concluded that the circular fig- 
ures with crossed lines may indicate bales of blankets, 
which were an article of trade at the Santa Barbara Mis- 
sion, the lines showing the cords with which they were 
tied. The human forms portray the traders, those with 
the horizontal bands being represented as lying flat on 
their zarapes. Some of the smaller bales show projecting 
lines at the edges, supposed to be the knots, or ends of 
cords. Along the lower edge of the painting is what ap- 
pears to be a horse, with a bale on his back, led by a man, 
and there are such other figures as caused Dr. Hoffman to 
think it likely that it is a record of a trading expedition 
from the north. 

While this seems probable, if correct it brings the time 
of painting within a comparatively recent period, as it is 
but a little over a hundred years since the mission was es- 
tablished, and trading could hardly have begun until 
some time later, in which case it is the more remark- 
able that no definite knowledge of it is obtainable. 

Since the best that can be gathered is only conjecture, 
may it not, after all, be only the expression of the artistic 
sense of some untutored child of nature, who painted for 
the mere love of it such figures as pleased his fancy, with 
no thought of how savants in future years would puzzle 
their brains trying to unravel their supposed mysterious 
meaning ? 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 
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THE ISLAND OF THE GooD HERB 


BY HENRY S. KIRK. 


N the north side of Yerba Buena Island in 
San Francisco bay is a tiny spring. The 
water runs out of a bank hung with black- 
berry vines and wild ivy. It trickles along 
through little green mosses and dead brown 
leaves, and falls into a round stone well. 
Trees cling to the side of the hill and almost 
shut out the sky ; elder and oak and long, 
slim laurel. Ferns run about the roots, and 
tiny green things that almost have no name. 

About fifty feet down the bank the water of the bay runs 

in on the rocks. It shines in the sun and sings a little 

song of its own. It is very pretty, but it is not the only 











THe Dow Line GRAVE. Photo. by H. S. Kirk. 





pretty spot on the island of Yerba Buena. The north side 
from end to end is one great thicket. There are 
stretches of white oak and elder, live oak and willow, or- 
chards of wild cherry and plum, and tangles of vines. 
There are little cafions filled with fern, and tiny valleys 
where the fairies might sleep. There is no glimpse of the 
water nor the hills beyond. There is no sound of life, no 
sight of the ships on the sea, nor the great city beyond. 
It is deep in the heart of nature. A black butterfly has 
been idling about. There is a bird singing somewhere. 
A faint breath of wind is drifting among the trees. 





















On Yersa Buena. Photo. by H. S. Kirk. 


It is nature triumphant, nature neglected. It is the 
island of Yerba Buena. Few people know anything about 
it. The few who land on it look at the light and the fog 
horn and go down to the buoy station. They walk around 
the new training school and take the tug back to the city. 
They know absolutely nothing of the island’s history, or of 
its topography, or of anything else, except that the light 
is lit every night and the fog horn blows when it’s foggy. 
On the east side of the island are three graves. One of 
them is that of D. R. A. Dowling, a son of Thomas Dow- 
ling, a claimant of the island. 

There are many old pioneers who remember the fortunes 
of the Dowlings of Yerba Buena. Thomas Dowling, the 
head of the family, came to California in 1848 and pur- 
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chased Yerba Buena Island from the Mexican grantee, 
probably one of the Castros. He built his home on the 
east side of the island, raised a family, and passed his time 
profitably quarrying sandstone and bluestone. In the late 
60’s the government disputed Dowling’s claim to the island 
and with little ceremony ejected him from his home. Dow- 
ling went to Washington to fight the government, but died 
there disappointed in ’72. Dowling was not the only 
claimant of Yerba Buena. Before him was Pollack, and 
the more noted Limantour, who claimed not only Yerba 
Buena but also Alcatraz, the Farallones, Point Tiburon, 





“ NaTURE NEGLECTED.” Photo. by H. S. Kirk. 


and all the land in San Francisco south of California 
street, and five additional grants aggregating nearly a 
million acres. Limantour claimed the land in return for 
aid given the government. The claim created a sensation 
at the time, but it finally came to nothing. Next to the 
Dowling grave is a broken headstone lying flat on the 
ground. It is green and brown with age. At the top isa 
willow tree carefully carved. It records the death of E. R. 
and E. F. Lindsey, one of whom died in 1842, and the 
other thirteen years later. The Lindseys were employes 


of the Dowlings. 
Before the white man came from the south the island was 





East Sipe oF YERBA BUENA. Photo. by H. S. Kirk. 


the home of a tribe of Indians. They had their village on the 
mesa where the training school stands, and further up on 
the side of the hill their burying ground. Relics have been 
excavated at odd times; mortars and pestles, bones, skulls 
and skeletons. A frame of a man was found measuring 
six feet six inches. An odd find was that of a skull with a 
bit of abalone shell fastened in the mouth—presumably to 
hold down the tongue. Some have claimed the skull was 
thatofa woman. A stone hammer has been found on the 
island, and a rude sling; but nothing to indicate any 
special virtue on the part of the natives. Some years ago 
a stone was found on the top of the island bearing the im- 
print of a cloven hoof. It is supposed to have been put 
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there some way or other by an animal now extinct. I was 
told the devil might have had a foot in it, but it’s possible 
enough he didn’t. The stone is now in the State Mining 
Bureau Museum. 

After the Civil War the government established a gar- 
rison on the island, but it was removed a few years later to 
Angel Island. A buoy station was built, and a magazine 
at the north end of the island. That was all the official 
attention Yerba Buena received until the recent commence- 
ment of the training school. The railroad has had eyes on 
the island ever since it crossed the plains. There has been 
more or less talk of the island becoming a railroad ter- 
minus from the early ’60’s down to a few years ago. 

The light was built in ’75. It is one of the smailest on 
the coast, possessing only 400 candle power. The lamp 
itself is little larger than those in ordinary table use. 
Down on the wharf, at the buoy station, where the big 
anchor chains lie side by side, and the great red buoys look 
like pumpkins from the ferry boats, is one of the largest 
whistling buoys on the coast. It is an immense thing, 
topped with a long yellow whistle. For many years it 
rode the waves at the entrance of the harbor. It was on 
the site of the buoy station that the Dowling home was 
situated. Traces may still be seen of the quarry. The 
earth has been blown away from the side of the island, 
leaving bare great ledges of rock. Blasting was carried 
on also along the south side of the island. 

Yerba Buena covers 540 acres, and its highest altitude is 
340 feet. Its vegetation is varied, and on the north side 
riotous enough for any valley in any part of California. 
There are several varieties of oak, elderberry, California 
holly, wild cherry and wild plum. There are acres of wild 
gooseberry and blackberry, and, almost all over the island, 
fern in profusion. There are abundant wild flowers 
poppies, buttercups, and fleur-de-lis. But the Yerba 
Buena, “‘the good herb,” is gone. ‘There is not a trace of 
it on the island. There are bees and butterflies and 
birds, orioles and owls, singing sparrows and humming 
birds. Quail run through the brush, and great black 
crows caw clumsily in the dead trees. There are bluejays 
and buzzards and hawks and sea gulls to be sure, and 
now and then a sight of an eagle. There have been few 
wild animals on the island since the day of the unknown 
monster with the cloven hoof. Zodlogy is about confined 
to the ancient goat which roams at leisure about the bluff 
near the magazine. The animal is about twenty years old 
and is-the sole surviving descendant of the herd of goats 
that gave a name to the island. The goats were raised by 
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a man called Barnacle Bill, who was government custodian 
of the island after the removal of the garrison. Bill died 
seven years ago in the poor-house. The goats were sold to 
the butcher and shot as occasion required, all but two, one 
of whom died a violent death, it is said, but his head still 
remains carefully stuffed and mounted on a smooth brown 
board. The other William remains haughtily on his 
end of the island where he will nibble unmolested until 
called to his fathers. 

Light-keeper Weiss, an entertaining talker, and a man 
of much good nature, has interested himself in the history 
and general affairs of the island to a degree unusual in 
government officials. He has acquainted himself with the 
geology of the place, the flora and the fauna, and every- 
thing else connected with it. He has even gone so far as 
to enter something in the records in addition to the state 
of the weather—a custom little favored by his prede- 
cessors. 

The view from the top of the topmost hill is the glory of 
Yerba Buena. The best time to see it is after the spring 
rains. The air is clear and the sky is blue and the fog is 
as dead as the winter. The Golden Gate is directly west, 
the Presidio and Fort Point on one side and Point Bonita 
distinctly visible on the other. The white houses of Lime 
Point stretch down to the water, and further along Sausa- 
lito looks out between the trees. The Marin mountains 
stand dimly purple, and over it all rises Tamalpais. Bel- 
vedere is to the right, and San Quentin, the San Rafael 
hills and the black and blue mountains of the Contra Costa 
with fluffy white clouds rising over them. Low rolling 
hills stretch on to Carquines, pass Point Pinole, Point 
Richmond and San Pablo, and run up over Berkeley exult- 
ingly, shutting out the world beyond save the tipof Diablo. 
Oakland lies in the sun with her head in the hills. Ala- 
meda is further along, and Bay Farm Island. The moun- 
tains fade in a faint light and in the distance join the 
hills of Santa Clara and the mountains of San Mateo and 
run joyously along until they fall at the feet of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Alcatraz stands in the water like the Castle of Chillon, 
and next to it Angel Island, which the Spanish called Isla 
de la Angel Custodia. The Brothers light is faintly visi- 
ble, and the rocks of the Sisters; and to the right, Red 
Rock or Molate Island, as it was formerly known. There 
are ships of all countries lying in the water, some with white 
sails and some with no sails at all. There are Italian 
fishing boats rocking idly about, and a Chinese junk be- 
yond the Iowa, near the French war vessel. The ferries 
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lumber heavily along, the paddles of the river steamers 
shine in the sun, and along the docks a transport or two 
going out to sea, to the song of the siren. 

In 1769, Visitador Galvez told Father Junipero that if 
Saint Francis wanted a port and a mission he might show 
the way. It is easy to think some inspiration led Father 
Crespi and Pedro Fages, and Rivera y Moncada up the 
long dreary coast and over the hills to the great water that 
had been unknown to the outside earth since the dawn of 
creation. Some idea greater than that of man filled their 
hearts and their souls, and carried them on to the opening 
of a new world, to the port of the Hesperides, the bay of 
the great Saint Francis and the Island of the Good Herb. 

Oakland, Cal. 
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There have not been many men like 
the late Charles Nordhoff in American 
journalism at all; and now there are not 
nearly so many as there were. He was 
of the day, and large in it, when journal- 
ism was really a profession and not a 
mere cold-blooded coining machine. 
There were no yellow papers in his 
active time; and to the distinction of a 
calling which still valued its honor above 
nickels he made no mean addition. Al- 
though he wrote many books, it is as a 
high type of the fine old-school journal- 
ist that he should be—and I think would 
have chosen to be—remembered. And 
he was almost—if not quite-—the last 
prominent example of that honorable 
craft. His books were rather those of 
the newspaper than the literary man; 
and he despised the affectations of the 
stylists. His English was remarkably 

clear, simple and competent; his judgment of men and 
policies so accurate that he was widely trusted; his 
*facts” so carefully verified as used to be essential in 
newspapering ; and his point of view broad. He was one 
of the best-believed “Washington correspondents” this 
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country ever had; and in 
that capacity and as trav- 
eling correspondent of the 
New York Herald had a 
rare reputation. He was 
also for many years the 
right-hand man of Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant in the 
New York Avening Post. 
One reason why Mr. 
Nordhoff was marked 
among journalists was 
that he was better educa- 
ted than most of them. 
Thousands of them had 
more instruction; but he 
went through the real ed- 
ucing process. His 
school advantages were 
very limited—before he was 13 he had plunged into 
the working world. At 14 he left his place as a compositor 
and went to sea. For nine years he was a sailor before 
the mast, in the navy for three years, and then in the 
merchant, whaling and fishing fleets, circumnavigating 
the globe and learning from his bumps. At 24 he resumed 

the shore, and was by turns many kinds of workingman 
compositor, farmer and so on. It was only “very slowly 
and hardly,” as he has said, that he rose to be proofreader, 
reporter, and finally ripe journ- 
alist. From 1857 to 1861 he 
held an editorial position with 
the Harpers. From 1861 to 
1871 he was with the New York 
Evening Post; then visited 
California and the Hawai- 
ian Islands; and from 1874 
was the correspondent of the 
New York Hera/d, which 
pensioned him generously in 
his age In 1890 he retired 
from active work and settled in 
California, living quietly 
and wisely at Coronado. He 
died July 14, 1901, at the age 
of 71—having been born at 
Westphalia, Prussia, in 1830, 
and coming to the United 

FaTHER ScHMITT. States at five years old. 
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Among his books were—Man-of- War's Life, Nine Years a 
Satlor, The Merchant Vessel, Whaling and Fishing Stories; 
several yolumes based on his travels in the South during 
Reconstruction, Politics for Young America, and so on. 
But in all probability his most important work—and cer- 
tainly that for which the West best knows and will longest 
remember him—was his series of Hera/d letters, collected 
into book form a quarter of a century ago, introducing 
California to the American public as a livable country. 
Someone has called him “the first California boomer,” 
and while Bayard Taylor, Walter Colton, Lieut. Revere 
and other able men long before him had done handsomely, 
it is literally true that Nordhoff was the first man to give 
an adequate idea of the superiority of California as a home. 
Out of date, now, and based upon economic conditions 
which have greatly changed, his book was nevertheless the 
most effective that has ever yet been written in its actual 
results upon immigration to the Pacific Coast. He was not 
always right in his prophecies; but since he began, more 
than a million people have indorsed his rare sagacity 
in seeing the vital truth that there is no other such place 
to dwell in. 

To this man who has gone, California owes a far larger 
debt than half its new-come people realize; and not alone 
for his material apostleship, but as well for the example of 
a brave, clean, competent, unspoiled and serene life. 

as 

It was a serious blow to Western research when that fine 
and gentle spirit, Rev. Edmond J. P Schmitt, Catholic 
priest and true historical student, was taken from the 
slender ranks of them that love the truth enough to seek 
it. Father Schmitt was only 36, but already one of the 
most important workers in the field of Southwestern his- 
tory. His activities were principally in Texas, and the 
State University, which thus far leads all Western institu- 
tions in the vitality and scope of its local historical re- 
search, has lost a most efficient ally. Father Schmitt was 
born March 16, 1865, at New Albany, Ind.; was ordained 
to the priesthood May 31, 1890; and died May 5, 1901, at 
San Antonio, Texas, of consumption. 


* 
* * 


Charles A. Keeler and Louise M. Keeler have returned 
to their Berkeley home from an eleven months’ seafaring 
in the South Seas, with serious wayside tarryings in 
Samoa, New Zealand, Auckland and other points ; rich in 
material artistic, traditionary and literary. The sumptuous 
two-volume book of the Harriman outing to Alaska con- 
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tains an article by Mr. Keeler, and many of his wife’s ex- 
quisite pen-and-ink drawings. 
* 
* * 


By some sweet inspiration of the printer the portrait of 
Francis Granger Browne, now manager of the publishing de- 
partment of A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, was labeled with 
the name of his father, Francis Fisher Browne, editor of 
the Dial. Of the elder Browne, a portrait and some conti- 
nent comment may be found in this magazine for April, 
1900. 

* 
* * 

Will M. Tipton, the foremost Spanish student and pale- 
ographer in the United States; the man who, as special 
expert of the Court of Private Land Claims, defeated the 
twelve-million-acre land-steal famous as the Peralta grant 
—and his account (in this magazine for February and 
March, 1898) of that most romantic and most colossal 
swindle ever attempted upon the government made a deep 
impression—is now in Manila, where he holds an important 
position under the civil government. It is well to give our 
subjects such men to model their destinies ; but scholars 
have a feeling that our own country cannot spare them. 

* 

It is not the only case in point. The greatest genius we 
have yet produced in the history, archzology and ethnology 
of the Southwest and of Spanish-America in general; the 
chiefest of our documentary authorities, the foremost of 
our field students, the man now recognized as our court of 
last appeal in these matters—he also is buried ina heathen 
land. ‘That, of course, is Bandelier. A letter from him 
a few days ago—the first to get through in over a year— 
tells me that he is still mewed up in Bolivia. His plans to 
return to the United States last year (see these pages for 
July and August, 1900) were cruelly frustrated. He is 
still, I presume, working for a pittance for an American 
museum—as he was when we parted eight years ago, and 
as such men are glad to do if only the work be done. He 
has written, I know, the most important book yet written 
on South America from the scientific standpoint—and five 
yearsago. Ihave been waiting with some patience for his 
museum to publish it. Iam still waiting. His life among 
the cannibals and chunchos, with his wife who is one of the 
most beautiful and most talented women I have ever seen, 
would discount Stanley if the Stanley standards were there 
to ‘‘make much” of these things; but the book he could 
write, and did—the book which for South America would 
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be what his Archeological Jour is for Mexico, what his 
Historical Contributions and Final Report are to South- 


western history—that is smothered somewhere. 


* 
*x * 


Now there is only one fit place for two such men—if we 
care for a scholarship at all. Both should be filling chairs 
in some American university ; their bread and butter safe, 
their more important leisure assured for the safeguarding 
in type of what they have learned; their present energies 
harnessed to perhaps the most important work any Ameri- 
canist can now do—the enlisting of fit recruits to pursue 
Western American history and ethnology before it shall be 
too late. Both these are Men; not only ripe but alive. 
In an unusual sort, they are men who would kindle young 
Americans to the most fascinating and the most neglected 
field an American student can choose withal—the real 
study of Americana. In the almost unknown University 
of Texas, the personal zeal and faith of Dr. Geo. P. Gar- 
rison have rallied a band of 350 young men and women to 
the study of our Western history. That is a type of what 
can be done—it is a nudge of what is entitled to be done— 
in every Western university. Let us know what we can of 
Greece and Rome and Nineveh, but let us not be all snobs. 
Let usescape at least part of our beastly ignorance about our 
own country—which is more interesting. And the way to 
begin is to begin with born leaders and trained ones—not 
with Chautauqua intellects enabled by an endowment. 
The university which will secure these two quiet but proved 
men can lead American universities in the Spanish lan- 
guage and in the early history of America. And there are 
some who already perceive that these things are worth 
while. C.F. L. 


JOSEPH LE CONTE. 


BY VICTOR HENDERSON: 


WET was in the Yosemite, with requiem of 
pines and waterfalls, that Joseph Le 
Conte lay down to his last sleep. The 
glorious mountain cathedral, lacking in 
the past only in human associations, is 
consecrated henceforth by the abiding 
memory of this great, good man, loving 
and true and wise. 
The scientists remember Joseph Le Conte as the investi- 
gator of abstruse problems in optics, mountain-building, 
earth-crust movement, the birth of metal-bearing veins, 
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the growth of coral-reefs, the life and death of glaciers. 
The world at large knows him best as an author and 
teacher wonderfully gifted in popularizing and yet digni- 
fying science, and as the philosopher who more than any 
other American made the theory of evolution an integral 
part of every intelligent man’s consciousness, and showed 
the world withal that one may worship God devoutly, and 
yet seek fearlessly for truth. But it is as a man, pure, 
hopeful, unselfish, vowed to the search for wisdom, soul of 
honor and charity and sympathy and good cheer, that he 
will be remembered by the innumerable company who 
knew him as master and as friend. 

On July 6, 1901, the day of his death, Dr. Le Conte was 
78 years old. Until within a few hours of his demise his 
physical strength was marvelously preserved, To the last 
his mental power was unabated. The Comparative Mor- 
phology, the as yet unpublished autobiography, were writ- 
ten only shortly before his end. He was already 45, and 
still comparatively unknown, when, in 1868, he came to 
Berkeley to accept the chair which he filled until his death, 
that of Professor of Geology and Natural History in the 
University of California; and it was in California, after 
his forty-fifth year, that his best work wasdone. The un- 
usual diversity of his earlier experiences, studies and 
activities was one of the causes of the breadth and rich- 
ness of the synthesizing scholarship which in his old age 
made him famous. 

Of mingled Huguenot and English Puritan descent, and 
the son of a scholarly Southern gentleman, Joseph Le 
Conte was born February 26, 1823, on his father’s planta- 
tion in Liberty county, Georgia. As a boy he hunted, 
fished, rode and swam; as a young man he was an all- 
round athlete. Thus he built up the strength which even 
in his age made men marvel at his mountain-climbing 
feats. In 1841 he received the degree of A.B. from 
Franklin College, the University of Georgia; in 1845 that 
of M.D. from the College of Physicians and Surgeons in 
New York. 

Five years of successful practice of medicine in Macon, 
Georgia, brought to Dr. Le Conte dissatisfaction with the 
unscientific quality of the art as then practiced. With his 
wife, Caroline Elizabeth Nisbet Le Conte, whom he had 
married in 1847 at Midway, Georgia, he went to Cambridge, 
Mass., to study with Louis Agassiz. From Harvard he 
received, in 1851, the degree of B.S. After an expedition 
with Agassiz to the Florida reefs and keys, Dr. Le Conte 
went to Oglethorpe University as Professor of Natural 
Science, and thence, in 1852, to the University of Georgia 
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as Professor of Geology and Natural History. In 1855 he 
became Professor of Geology in South Carolina College. 

The war came on, and the college succumbed. Feeling 
that he must devote his scientific knowledge to the cause 
that absorbed the hearts of all, he became chemist of an 
army manufactory, in which were compounded all the 
medicines used in the Confederate States. 

In the dark days of reconstruction, when poverty, de- 
feat, and the rule of the negroes made South Carolina seem 
unendurable, Dr. Le Conte came near to emigrating to 
Brazil or Mexico. But in California, distant land of prom- 
ise, there opened hope. To the Pacific he came, with his 
famous brother, John Le Conte, who was to win new 
honors as a physician, and as President of the University 
of California, whose organization and early policy he did 
much to shape. 

California, because of the blessed peace it brought after 
the horrors of the war, because of its virgin fields for 
scientific research, and because of the inspiration in its 
novel social conditions, stimulated Dr. Le Conte to the 
highest intellectual activity. His scholarly creed, worked 
out in deeds, was that unless a university man is continu- 
ally pushing out into new fields of truth, his power to 
teach decays, and, further, that if his investigations are 
to be worth while, he must put the results in permanent 
form, and seek for a place in the worldwide family of pro- 
ducing scholars. 


In his chief scientific books, Sight, The Elements of 


Geology, A Compend of Geology, Religion and Science, 
Evolution and its Relation to Religious Thought, The Com- 
parative Physiology and Morphology of Animals, and in 
hundreds of papers in the scientific journals and in the 
publications of learned societies, Dr. Le Conte made rich 
contributions to the world’s knowledge of geology, pale- 
ontology, mineralogy, botany, zodlogy, medicine, physics, 
chemistry, and general scientific theory. With this went 
noble service to philosophy, to ethics, to literature, to 
education, to religion. 

His worth was richly honored at home as abroad. All 
California knew and loved him. The students among 
whom he lived, keen and just in their estimates of men, 
thronged his lecture room, knew him as best of all com- 
panions by a campfire in the high Sierras, spoke only good 
of him, and with the recurring year sent always birthday 
tokens of affection. His fellow-scientists chose him as 
president of the International Geological Congress, and as 
president of the Geological Society of America, and of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science ; 
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Georgia and Princeton bestowed upon him the degree of 
LL.D., and in foreign lands he was an honored and a wel- 
come guest of the world’s wisest and best. 

Amid all the unremitting toil of his long and varied and 
active life, he was never too busy to help a fellow-student, 
to listen to other men’s interests, to cheer and counsel and 
sympathize, to pour out the precious ointment of his per- 
sonality. And that personality abideth forever, wrought 
into the very substance of the University to which the life 
of Joseph Le Conte was given. 

Berkeley, Cal. 


“A CALIFORNIA GUSHER.” 


BY ELIZABETH GERSERDING. 


CROSS the level floor of a land dotted with 
low bunches of greasewood, a girl 
watched the sunset. To her, there was 
an exhilarating sense of space in this 
treeless country. It was fine to see the 
line where the land met the sky, afar in 
a distant semicircle, unbroken by even a 
tree. She kept her back toward a cluster 

of unsightly derricks which marked a newly discovered 

oil region in Central California. A footstep caused her 
to turn her head. 

**You are late,” she remarked to the man who joined her. 

“True.” He hesitated a moment and then added. ‘‘ And 
it was not unavoidable.” 

She lifted her head as if to notice the remark, and then 
looked again toward the horizon, as if to dismiss the 
thought. , 

**I didn’t mind waiting,” she said. ‘‘I’ve been standing 
with my back to the wells, watching the plain. It’s beau- 
tiful just now—such a stretch of flat country, without a 
house in sight!” She took off her hat and pointed to the 
encircling pink sky. ‘‘I wish we were on horses, Rob, and 
could ride straight to that rim.” 

** Mollie !” 

She looked at him in surprise. 

“What is it, Robert ? Something has happened !” 

**Nonsense—I didn’t mean to frighten you. A woman 
is always such a goose.” 

‘*Your voice alarmed me. Something has happened. 
What is it ?” : 

“*It isn’t much-—nothing to worry about,” he reluctantly 
admitted. ‘‘But—I don’t like it, and that’s why I was 
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late. For the first time in my life I dreaded to meet you.” 
He paused, and she waited for him to continue. “‘ Mollie, 
last night some one turned on the stopcock in the pipe 
which connects our well and the Avernus, and all night 
we've been pumping Avernus oil into Olympus tanks.” 

** Who did it ?” 

‘““"That’s the question. Our pump man was surprised at 
the increased flow of oil, and we were congratulating our- 
selves that the well was picking up. You know, lately 
ours has been running low, while the Avernus has yielded 
so much they haven’t known what to do with their oil. 
Everything they got is chock full—has been ’most ever 
since you went away. ‘They’ve been digging holes in the 
sand and running it into them.” She nodded. ‘‘In the 
face of that it’s mighty queer that one of the Avernus 
men should be the first to find the stopcock open.” 

**But—I don’t understand—why should they give you 
their oil ?” 

Robert Boyd smiled. ‘“‘ They don’t give it to us. They'll 
expect us to pay for it—at current prices, as they did for 
that other.” 

““What other ?” 

‘“* Then you didn’t know about that ?” 

She shook her head. ‘“‘I thought your brother might 
have told you. I didn’t like to speak of it, because—well, 
because the Superintendent of the Avernus is your 
brother.” Again she waited. “It was this way,” he 
continued: ‘“‘About a month ago, while you were away, the 
Avernus had more oil than it knew what to do with, while 
we were short. We had a contract to fill, so we borrowed 
the oil from the Avernus, to be repaid, of course. The 
wells are so near that it is an easy matter to lay the pipe, 
and we pumped sufficient Avernus oil into our tanks to fill 
our contract. Within the next week oil dropped from a 
dollar a barrel to seventy-five cents. Nothing had been 
said about the price, because it was understood that we 
were to repay the loan 7 oi/.” 

The girl glanced at the horizon. All the red had gone ; 
she saw only a grey desert under a grey sky. 

**Do you mean that James went back on his word ?” she 
asked. 

“Exactly. James Oliver sent us in a bill for the oil used 
—at a dollar a barrel.” 

‘““'T’hat wasn’t”—she stopped. 

** Square,” he finished. ‘‘ No, it wasn’t; but it’s all of 
a piece with a lot of other things he’s done, Mollie.” He 
looked squarely in her face. “‘ Some day it’s going to come 
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to a head, and then James Oliver and I will have to have a 
settlement.” 

“*I can’t listen to anything against my brother, Robert, 
not even from you. He’s been very busy of late, so busy 
that he’s had to work all night. Perhaps he’s not been 
himself. Why, only last night he had to go with a load 
of oil over to the new well.” 

** You mean that they carried oil to the new well they’re 
boring,” he asked in surprise. 

““Yes. Jansen was too busy to get it in the daytime, so 
they didn’t start until eleven o’clock at night, and James 
was so nervous that he grew very irritable, because I urged 
him to go to bed and get some rest.” 

There was an awkward pause, and then Robert remarked, 
** Well, they say for every man in the world there’s some 
woman who thinks he’s perfection.” 

**T can’t discuss James. I presume you mean him.’ 
**You’re not going to let him come between us, Mollie ; ; 
you wouldn’t do that ? That would be worse than—” 

**It could not mean a final separation, Robert, if we both 
thought enough of each other to keep our promise; but if 
you should quarrel with James it might mean a separation 
for an indefinite time.” 

‘“* You can’t mean that, Mollie! ’ 

“*I do mean it. James has done so much for me. Love 
that is worth having can wait.” He did notreply. ‘“When 
do you intend to see James ?” 

Now.” The word came from him sharp, quick, de- 
cisive. 

**Don’t see him in your present mood,” she pleaded. 

**T must, Mollie, about this business of the Company.” 

“Don’t mention me.” 

“‘I won’t. But there’s no need to do that. Each knows 
the other is thinking of you.” He turned toward the 
buildings. 

‘“*T'll wait for you here,” she said. 

She watched him as he walked with a resolute step to 
the Avernus office, then she looked at the horizon through 
blinding tears. ‘‘Why must there be eternal strife ? 
Why can’t those two like each other?” She glanced in- 
dignantly at the derricks. ‘“‘It’s this greed for money 
that’s done it—they got along fairly well before they 
struck oil.” 

It seemed to her a long time before Robert rejoined her, 
yet she knew by the approaching twilight that it could not 
have been really more than a few minutes. 

‘It’s happened, Mollie.” 

**You and James have quarreled ?” 
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He bent his face near hers, and she knew by the grim 
determination of the lips and the angry sparkle of the 
eyes that it was so. 

‘It had to be—there was no getting away from it.” 

““Didn’t you anger him, Robert? Didn’t you think 
more of the price of a few barrels of oil than of anything 
else ?” 

“*Before God, no! But I had to think of the Company. 
I can’t let my reputation be taken away. He wasn’t there 
when I wentin. I saw the tank book lying open on the 
desk, and I took down a memorandum of some figures on 
the open page.” 

“That wasn’t the way not to anger him.” 

*“Maybe it wasn’t; but I was thinking of the Com- 
pany’s interests. There’s some one else, beside him, that 
has to be considered. Well, it was unfortunate, for he 
came in while I was jotting down the figures, and when he 
saw what I was doing he got very angry,” 

“Oh, Ican imagine! Goon!” 

** He stormed and fumed, forbade me his house, and—” 

** What did he say about me?’ 

**He said we should never have each other, Mollie—he 
swore it.” 

** Why is it—the two I love—why must they be enemies ?” 
She covered her face with her hands. ‘“‘Why ?” 

After a moment he took her handsinhis. ‘‘ Mollie, I 
have resolved to give up my position here, to go away. 
But I will never give you up. You are my promised wife. 
Some day I will claim you.” 

“*Don’t go, Robert!” 

“Those are almost the sweetest words I ever heard, 
Mollie.” 

“If you should go away we couldn’t see each other—not 
for a year, perhaps. I'd beso hungry for a sight of your 
face in that long time, sweetheart.” 

“Would you? It’s a temptation for me to go just to 

e.” 

‘“*Don’t! We speak so lightly of a year, but it’s just 
that much time lost out of our lives.” 

** We'll pass it near each other then. I'll stay.” She 
laid her hand onhis. ‘‘Some day,” he continued, “‘ we’ll 
pass all of them together, Mollie.” 

““Yes. Icanwait It’s such a comfort to know you're 
near, even though I can’t see you.” 

They looked long in each other’s eyes. 

** Afterward ?” she asked. ‘* What happened afterward 
—between you and James?” 

“He was called away.” ‘There was a pause, and then 
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Robert continued: ‘I’m sorry I’ve made matters worse, 
Mollie, but it can’t be helped now. Some one else must 
finish this business with him—I can’t trust myself.” 

She was too wise to pursue the subject, but tried to in- 
terest him in other matters. In this she was only partly 
successful, and soon she bade him “ good-night.” 

Robert was glad to be alone. He wanted to think, for 
he was torn by the cross currents of strong emotions. He 
realized that Mollie’s chance remark that oil had been car- 
ried at night to the new well, placed her brother in his 
power. He was trying to grasp the situation, when a man 
came rapidly toward him. 

““'T’hey’ve struck oil in the new well,” he said, “‘and Mr. 
Oliver’s let half a dozen of us in at the bed-rock price.” 
Robert did not reply, and the man curiously regarded him. 
“*Don’t seem to enthuse much. But I tell you right now 
that that’s the kind of a man I want to work for—one 
that'll think enough of his men to give ’em a chance, 
too.” 

“I'm always glad to hear of any one’s good luck, Haw- 
kins,” Robert forced himselt to reply, but the man was 
hurrying away with his good news. 

To Robert the announcement was no surprise. It was 
an expected chapter in the villainy unfolding before him. 
It was clear that oil had been taken from the Avernus 
secretly, at night, and poured into the new well. This 
had been done to boom the stock and the plotter had not 
scrupled to take the hard-earned savings of the men who 
were working for him. 

Robert reflected that should he expose the trick it would 
be a severe blow to Mollie, who had winced under the sus- 
picion he had already cast upon her brother. Yet, under 
the circumstances, silence was almost contemptible. It 
would be a just reproach, when the truth became known to 
the victims, that he had not made an effort to save them. 
On the other hand, the truth might never be known—it 
was possible, even probable, that the trick would never be 
discovered. After a time the edict would go forth that the 
well had ceased to flow. 

The thought that exposure by him savored more of re- 
venge than of justice, appealed to his sense of honor. In 
that event Mollie would shrink from her brother and natur- 
ally turn to Robert; but the knowledge that he had ruined 
James Oliver would always be between them. He resolved 
to keep the secret. 

It was noticed that Robert avoided all mention of the 
new well. He did not visit it; but the surly manager 
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allowed few visitors and none were permitted to remain 
long. 

After a week had passed Robert said to himself, ‘‘ There’s 
one way out of it and I’d give all I’m worth to have one 
thing happen—to have them strike oil in earnest !” 

He resisted a constant inclination to visit the spot. It 
seemed to draw him to itself, as a magnet attracts steel. 
On the eighth day after his talk with Mollie, he suddenly 
determined to yield to the impulse. He felt that he must 
know whether they really were boring, or only making a 
pretense. It was not right that he should be kept in sus- 
pense. If there were a possibility of their striking oil he 
would remain until the question should be settled; if not, 
notwithstanding Mollie’s protest, he would leave that part 
of the country. 

He started bravely enough, but, as he neared his destina- 
tion, he found himself loitering along the banks of an 
irrigation ditch, the overflow from an artesian well. 

Some low willows bent over the clear, tepid water, for 
the water was quite warm where it bubbled from the 
ground. A flock of little birds with a sweet, mournful 
cry were calling among the trees. 

He followed the stream to its source and watched the 
water boiling from the ground, sending upward the bubbles 
of gas which had first suggested that oil might be found 
below the artesian belt. 

““Robert!” He turned and saw Mollie. ‘‘I’ve been 
walking behind you for such a long time,” she said. 

“Too bad !—When I haven’t seen you for a week.” 

‘*What difference does that make when we know we can 
see each other in a minute, if necessary. If you're taking 
a walk, let me join you.” 

**I—I thought I’d take a look at the new well.” 

“Oh! I'd like to see it, too. James has gone to Bakers- 
field.” 

‘If that’s the case I don’t think I'll go. I don’t like to 
take advantage of his absence to spy-——” 

“To spy? Why, what is there to spy about? It’s just 
an oil well like any other.” 

**T don’t think I'll go.” 

“*And I insist now that you go. If you refuse I shall 
think that you are morbidly suspicious and—jealous,” she 
laughed, ‘“‘of James. Come!” 

She turned toward a new unpainted framework, which 
rose beyond the willows. Robert followed. 

As they approached the derrick, two men, bareheaded, 
with flushed excited faces, hurried out and ran to the 
shelter of some piles of lumber. 
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A grumbling and muttering came from the earth, and 
then a great roar filled their ears and seemed to shake the 
ground. 

Robert drew Mollie back beneath the willows. 

**Look!” he cried. ‘*‘ Watch the well!” 

A solid column of black oil shot upward, high in the air 
above the derrick. 

It swayed and heaved, spread out like the fan of a foun- 
tain, grew less, then shot upward again. The light breeze 
played with it, making it now a sable plume flaunting and 
nodding against the sky, and again the pennant of a pirate. 
A shower of jet sprayed the ground. 

The men swung their hats and cheered. 
**A gusher !” exclaimed Robert. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


THE MISSION INDIAN EXILES. 


BY CONSTANCE GODDARD DU BOIS. 

HE present time is a crisis in the history of 
the Mission Indians, our Indians of South- 
ern California, who are rather less well 

known to the average inhabitant of the centers 
of population than are the Indians of Arizona 
and New Mexico, who live in the line of tourist 
travel. To know the Mission Indians one 
must visit them in their homes, not make their 
acquaintance in Government boarding schools 
or in the rude roadside camps where they exist 
on sufferance as workers among the white men 
during the harvest seasons. To visit their villages (except 
in the case of a few more prosperous and accessible reserva- 
tions) one must go far afield, beyond the railroad and the 
stage line, to the remote refuges in cafién, on mountain or 
desert, where they have been driven by the advancing tide 
of the white man’s occupation. 

The California Missions, founded for the Indians and 
built by the Indians, remain, almost in ruins, to witness 
what civilization can do for the uplifting of a primitive 
race in a wonderfully short time, less than a generation; 
this early work of the Spanish missionaries being one of 
the most creditable chapters in pioneer history in this 
country. ‘The Missions remain, but the Indians have re- 
ceded before the white man, without striking a blow to 
defend their homes. Was it that they were naturally of a 
gentle, peaceful disposition, a character that might result 
from their simple diet of agricultural products, grains, 
seeds, and the fruits of the wilderness; or was it that the 
lessons of Christianity which they had been taught had 
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really taken root in their hearts and minds? Whatever 
the reason, they were very different in this respect from 
the fiercer tribes of the north; and though they have had 
provocation, a hundred times repeated, sufficient to make a 
white man rise and mutiny, they have yielded again and 
again, and there has never been in their history a desperate 
resistance like the battles of the Lava Beds. Thus they 
have never been treaty Indians; and although it might be 
imagined that settled possession for generations, the tilling 
of the soil, the planting of vineyards and orchards and the 
harvesting of their fruits year after year might give a 
right of occupancy, yet their title was practically unrecog- 
nized by the Government, during all the time of the early 
emigration into this country, and any claimant might gain 
a United States patent to their lands, and drive them from 
their homes. , 

In 1876 the Government awakened to the fact that some- 
thing must be done for these Indians, and reservations 
were then set apart for them, but such reservations must 
of course be made from Government land remaining at that 
time unclaimed, and none was left of any real value. From 
this fact arise most of the evils of their present position. 

But let it not be imagined that the process of encroach- 
ment on Indian land has at any time ceased, or that the 
white man’s greed is any less unscrupulous now than then. 
There is a certain class of men in this country who think 
it expedient to crowd the Indian in every possible way. 
Men who would not cheat a white neighbor will charge an 
Indian double in a sale and pay him half in a purchase. 
They will confiscate his horses and cattle if they stray ; 
they would call it stealing if the Indian did the same to 
theirs, and would soon make him feel the arm of the law. 
But the law, to the Indian, is a vague power that always 
works against him, and to it he never dares appeal. People 
ask why he does not assert his rights, why he does not 
rebel. But he will not fight— would it be well that he 
should? And to insist that he shall be able to apply the 
principles of lega! redress is like demanding of a child the 
comprehension of the differential calculus. 

But outside this class of white men, those whom the 
Indian, unfortunately for himself, most directly encounters, 
the world has grown kinder since the Indians of San Pascual 
were driven from their homes, as recorded in ‘‘ Ramona.” 
The history of the Hot Springs Indians will prove this 
fact. A suit claiming possession of their reservation was 
brought by the owners of Warner’s ranch on the borders of 
which their land is situate, and after being appealed 
through the generosity of friends, and decided against 
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them by a vote of four to three in the Supreme Court of 
the State it was carried to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, where the Indians finally lost it. Now they are 
waiting on sufferance of the owners until Congress meets 
this'winter, when it is hoped that something will be done 
to provide a home for them. 

The people of California at the present day can not en- 
dure the idea of these people being forced to leave the 
homes that have been theirs for generations, and turned 
adrift to starve or beg. They realize that something must 
be done. Sufficient pressure must be brought to bear on 
Congress to make our legislators realize that a question of 
humanity apart from politics is still of importance enough 
in this country to demand immediate solution. But the 
situation is larger than is commonly imagined. 

Included in the suit with the Hot Springs Indians were 
four little settlements on the borders of Warner’s ranch 
who were most unjustly made parties to the suit, though 
the public has hardly heard of them. Puerta de la Cruz, 
Puerta Chiquita, San José and Mataguaya are tiny villages 
where the Indians have lived for years on land which the 
ranch has now swallowed up together with the Hot Springs 
tract. 

There is also another Indian village where the people 
are living with the sword of eviction suspended over their 
heads. San Felipe (or La Ciénega, as the Indians call it) 
is a poor little reservation lying on the foothills of Volcan 
mountain, on the Eastern side looking towards the desert. 
The land around is like the desert except where the fertile 
valley opens out where the Indians used to live, now of 
course owned by a white man and called the San Felipe 
ranch. The limited tract to which the Indians have re- 
treated is a bog, where the precious water wastes itself in 
a clay soil where nothing but a rank willow growth can 
flourish, except where perhaps four acres better situated 
yield a little grain. But even this poor refuge, the desti- 
tute village with its few pitiful acres, has been coveted by 
the white man, with whom to covet is to acquire, where 
Indian land is concerned. In the early days before the 
Government threw any legal right about these Indians, the 
white man would simply secure a patent over their heads, 
and riding up with his musket order them off. Now a 
pretence of law is complied with, but the Indians can not 
defend their cases. Their friends are not always appealed 
to in time to assist them, and with the Hot Springs case 
for precedent there is little hope for Indians at law. So 
now they must move off. The ranch owners have already 
ordered them to leave, but where can they go? Itisa 
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desperate situation. In front of them rise the barren hills 
which roll one after the other like billows of rock and sand 
until they become ramparts of the Colorado desert. Behind 
them rises Volcan mountain, more bleak, inhospitable and 
hopeless on this side than the other. A goat could live 
there. Cattle can range from point to point; but an 
Indian, since he is a human being with human needs and 
feelings, must starve here. 

After this statement it must seem surprising to add that 
Volcan mountain has already been given by Government 
for an Indian reservation; and the Indians of Santa Ysabel, 
on the opposite side of this great mountain bulk, were 
placed here when excluded from their former village lands 
on Santa Ysabel ranch. 

It is simply the only unoccupied land in the region, un- 
occupied because worthless ; except where, on the summit, 
a level place held the moisture and there was a little land 
which could be planted. An Indian was already placed 
here before the reservation was made and a white man 
seized the land beside him and still ranges his cattle far 
and wide on reservation land. But the Indians own no 
cattle, nor could they keep them through the year without 
a lower field for winter pasture; for the snow lies three 
feet deep upon the mountain top in winter. The Indian 
land at the foot of the mountain has been claimed by the 
ranch company, so here are also a number of Indian house- 
holds awaiting eviction when the order comes from the 
new claimants. 

It is evident from what has been said, that the purchase 
back by Government of the Hot Springs reservation would 
not cover the need of the evicted Indians; for the reserva- 
tion is not large enough or rich enough to support any 
others than its present occupants. Congress must be in- 
duced this winter to make a purchase of land large enough 
to cover all the needs of the case. A large fertile tract can 
no doubt be bought for the price at which the owners of 
Hot Springs would value that property, whose worth to 
them lies in the wonderful mineral springs. Enough land 
should be purchased not only for all the evicted Indians but 
for the chronic need in many places where the existing 
reservations are absolutely insufficient for the support of 
the people placed upon them; such as Manzanita, where 
fifty-three people must get a living from four or five arable 
acres, and there are many similar cases. The old and the 
sick are in bitter want; and in this rich and generous State 
it should be possible for the Government’s wards to have 
the conditions of self-support bestowed upon them. Our 
naturally industrious agricultural Indians must never be 
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degraded by rations. To starve on barren rocks would be 
a kindlier fate. But tools and fertile land, capable of 
cultivation, must be granted them. It is all they ask, all 
that we ask for them. Let us make the request so import- 
ant and emphatic that Congress can not ignore it; and let 
there be no Government delay, but response swift and cer- 
tain while the homeless exiles stand waiting for the saving 
hand which shall rescue them from despair. 
Chula Vista, Cal. 


§’’ MORMONISM,”". BY ITS HEAD. 


WHAT IT HAS DONE-WHAT IT IS DOING-WHAT IT AIMS TO DO. 


BY LORENZO SNOW, 
PRESIDENT OF THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS. 


+.jO tell all that Mormonism has done, all that it is 
x doing, and all that it intends to do, within the 
limits of a magazine article, is obviously impos- 
sible. I can only hint at it here, presenting a 
close condensation of the three-fold subject, and 
dealing with generalities rather than details. I 
am grateful for the privilege of placing before 
a wide circle of readers the truth concerning 
the aims and achievements of my people. In 
order to comprehend clearly those achievements, 
one must first understand something about the aims in question, and 
a treatise on those aims, however brief, necessarily involves the sub- 
stance of Mormonism’s message to the world. 

Mormonism, a nickname for the real religion of the Latter-day 
Saints, does not profess to be a new thing, except to this generation. 
It proclaims itself as the original plan of salvation, instituted in the 
heavens before the world was, and revealed from God to man in dif- 
ferent ages. That Adam, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Moses, and other 
ancient worthies had this religion successively, in a series of dispen- 
sations, we, as a people, verily believe. To us, the Gospel taught by 
the Redeemer in the meridian of time was a restored Gospel, of 
which, however, He was the author, in His pre-existent state. Mor- 
monism, in short, is the primitive Christian faith restored, the 
ancient Gospel brought back again—this time to usher in the last 
dispensation, introduce the Millennium, and wind up the work of re- 
demption as pertaining to this planet. 

It teaches that prior to the Millennial reign of peace, there is to be 
a universal gathering of scattered Israel, the lineal descendants of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; meaning not only the Jews, but also the 
‘lost tribes’ and such of the chosen seed as have for generations 








* It is always interesting to hear the other side of the story. Certainly the story 
of the 300,000 Americans whose little desert commonwealth has achieved more 
marvelous economic changes than any other State in the Union must be of conse- 
quence to all thoughtful Americans. Because as a people we have never heard 
more than the one side of this story—which has been harped upon till the strings 
are frayed, by a few wise people and ten thousand unwise and rabid ones—this maga- 
zine has requested the head of Mormondom to give a signed official statement of 
the aims and beliefs of his people. This he has given. Even while his article is 
being put in type, word comes of the sudden death of President Snow; and this is 
probably the last document written by that remarkable man. Whatever one may 
think of the Mermon religion, there is no question as to the interest of this authori- 
tative presentment of its tenets.—Ep. 
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been mixed with other peoples. This gathering, which includes the 
converted Gentiles, is preliminary to the glorious advent of the King 
of kings, and the resurrection of those who are Christ’s at his com- 
ing. he places of assembly are America and Palestine, the former 
taking chronological precedence as the gathering place of “Ephraim 
and his fellows,’ while the “‘ dispersed of Judah”’ will migrate to 
and rebuild Jerusalem. Here, upon the American continent, will be 
reared Zion, a new Jerusalem, where the Saints will eventually as- 
semble and prepare for the coming of the Messiah. 

The site for the city of Zion was pointed out by the Prophet Joseph 
Smith, as Jackson county, Missouri, and there some of our people 
settled in 1831, but were subsequently driven from their homes. This 
event, while it delayed the building of the city, did not change the 
place of its location. The Latter-day Saints fully expect to return 
to Jackson county and “build up Zion.”’ Their exodus to the Rocky 
Mountains, and their sojourn in “‘ the Stakes of Zion ’’—as the places 
are called which they now inhabit—they regard as preparatory to 
that return, and as events that had to be, iu order to fulfill scripture, 
notably these words of Isaiah: ‘“‘O Zion, that bringest good tidings, 
get thee up into the high mountain” . . “And it shall come 
to pass in the last days that the mountain of the Lord’s house shall 
be established in the top of the mountains, and shall be exalted above 
the hills, and all nations shall flow unto it.’’ 

The predictions of the Bible in relation to the Lord’s latter-day 
work are not the only ones cited by the evangels of the Mormon 
faith. The Book of Mormon, claiming to be a history of ancient 
America, a record of a branch of the house of Israel, the red man’s 
white ancestors, to whom the Savior ministered in person after his 
resurrection—is also rife with prophetic references to the gathering 
of the twelve tribes, and the establishment of Zion, and other events 
of the last days ; and these prophecies are likewise pointed out by 
our Elders when voicing their testimony to the world. 

Joseph Smith declared that an angel from heaven revealed to him 
the golden plates of the Book of Mormon, containing the Gospel, and 
that other heavenly messengers ordained him to the Aaronic and 
Melchisedek Priesthoods, thus empowering him to ordain others, to 
preach faith and repentance, to baptize by immersion in water for 
the remission of sins. and to lay on hands for the gift of the Holy 
Ghost; in short, to do all things necessary to be done to usherin the 
dispensation of the fulness of times. Included in this declaration 
was the promise that all who obeyed the Gospel should experience 
the same miraculous gifts and powers that were enjoyed by the dis- 
ciples anciently. 

The effect of such a proclamation, first among the farmers and 
artisans of western New York and northern Pennsylvania, next 
among the colonizers of the West and South, and then among the 
yeomanry and working classes of Great Britain, Scandinavia and 
other European countries, was little short of marvelous. Thousands 
thronged to hear the Elders—mostly unlettered, but earnest and 
zealous men, preaching by the roadside, at the street corners, indoors 
and outdoors, wherever they were permitted to speak—and by scores 
and hundreds people of all religions and of no religion, people of all 
classes and conditions, but generally the humble and the lowly, were 
gathered into the fold. As amatter of course, the work encountered 
opposition, bitter, relentless, and at times murderous ; but it throve 
upon such treatment, and the more fiercely assailed, the more rapidly 
its converts multiplied. Those who embraced the faith, whatever 
their nationality, were understood to be of the blood of Israel, mostly 
of Ephraim, their genuine conversion being accepted as a proof of 
their Israelitish origin. 
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The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, when organized 
at Fayette, Seneca county, New York, April 6, 1830, had but six 
members. A year later, with its headquarters at Kirtland, Ohio, it 
numbered two thousand souls. The colony expelled from Jackson 
county, Missouri, in 1833, comprised twelve to fifteen hundred, but 
this was only a part of the Church. Its first foreign conversions took 
place in the summer of 1837, at Preston, Lancashire, England, from 
which point the work radiated into the neighboring counties. Whole 
villages were converted, and within nine months two thousand souls 
were baptized. Another mission, in 1840-41, broadened and strength- 
ened the foundations thus laid, brought seven or eight thousand 
more into the church in different parts of the British Isles, established 
a permanent publishing and shipping agency, and set in motion the 
tide of Mormon emigration from that land. 

In the winter of 1838-9 the main body of the Mormon people, num- 
bering 15,000 men, women and children, then settled in Caldwell 
county, Missouri, and adjacent parts, were expelled from their homes, 
under an exterminating order issued by the Governor, and forced to 
take refuge in the neighboring State of Illinois. There within the 
next seven years they increased to 20,000, and received their first 
immigrants from abroad. ‘‘The Gathering’’ preached by the 
Elders had now begun in earnest, and year after year converts from 
Europe, Canada and all parts of the Union came pouring into 
Nauvoo, Hancock county, and the vicinity, which had become the 
chief gathering place. There the Prophet met his death, at the 
hands of an armed mob, while a prisoner in Carthage jail; which 
event, while a violent shock to the Church, gave it a great impetus 
and brought Brigham Young to the front as its leader. 

What is generally recognized as Mormonism’s one great service to 
civilization—the redeinption of the arid West, the peopling and dot- 
ting with cities and towns, orchards and vineyards, of the sun-baked, 
alkaline valleys of the Rocky Mountains, began in the summer of 
1847, with the advent of Brigham Young and his pioneer band into 
Salt Lake Valley. The main body of the Church, in its exodus from 
Illinois, was then resting upon the nation’s frontier, the Missouri 
River, from which point, the summer previous, had gone forth, at 
the call of their country, the Mormon Battalion, 500 strong, to assist 
in the war against Mexico. At that time this whole western region 
was almost an unknown country—absolutely unknown to the people 
of the East, practically unknown to the few scattered white inhabit- 
ants on the coast of California and Oregon, and only partly known 
to the occasional trapper or mountaineer who roamed over its soli- 
tudes. It was denounced by Daniel Webster, on the floor of the 
United States Senate, as “‘a vast, worthless area,’’ and the region 
of the Great Salt Lake was indicated upon the maps and referred to 
in the school books as “‘ The Great American Desert.’’ And desert 
it was, whatever may be said now of latent fertility, in the light of 
what has since been accomplished by earth culture and irrigation. 
Colonel Bridger, the famous mountaineer, who met the Mormon 
Pioneers on the Big Sandy, said to their leader: ‘‘Mr. Young, I 
would give a thousand dollars if I knew that an ear of corn could 
ripen in the Great Basin.’’ Yet here in this region of salt, alkali 
and sagebrush, all but treeless and waterless, a region condemned 
by Webster, decried by Bridger, and shunned by the overland emi- 
grant as a valley of desolation and death, Mormonism set up its 
standard and proceeded to work out its destiny. Beneath its touch— 
the touch of untiring industry, divinely blessed and directed—the 
desert blossomed, the wilderness became a fruitful field, and cities 
and towns sprang up by hundreds in the midst of the once barren 


waste. 
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Mormonism, in founding Utah, blazed the way for the westward 
march of civilization ; for in California and Oregon, her only possi- 
ble competitors at that time, there was no such community of inter- 
ests, no such organized effort, no such systematic plan of colonization 
and State-building as were witnessed here from the beginning. 
While California was digging gold, Utah was developing her agri- 
cultural resources ; while on the fertile slopes of the Pacific the hus- 
bandman was reaping with little or no toil harvests sown and 
watered by nature, the Mormon settler was breaking his plowshare 
in the hard, sunbaked soil, turning the mountain torrent from its 
channel to soften and make arable the rocky ground, and when not 
guarding himself and his loved ones against marauding and blood- 
thirsty savages, was disputing possession of his scanty crops with 
crickets, grasshoppers and other voracious pests with which the 
region swarmed. While the overland emigrants, in too many in- 
stances, were trespassing upon the rights of the red men, and at 
times shooting them down on the slightest provocation, the Saints 
were feeding them and teaching them the arts of civilization. 
During the California gold excitement Salt Lake City was a halfway 
house between the Missouri River and the Pacific Coast, and here 
the tired gold-seeker halted for rest and to obtain supplies to enable 
him to reach his journey’s end. The founding of Utah facilitated 
the settlement of other States and Territories now clustering 
around her. The whole of Nevada and parts of Colorado and Wyo- 
ming were once included in Utah, and the creation of most of the 
surrounding commonwealths would have been next to impossible 
without her. 

Nor should it be forgotten that it was members of the Mormon 
Battalion—honorably discharged after a year’s faithful service on 
the Pacific Coast—who, at Sutter’s Mills, near Sacramento, in 
January, 1848, dug up the first gold of California ; a discovery that 
created the Golden State, and revolutionized the commerce of the 
nation. Yes, it was Mormon picks and shovels that brought that 
gold to the surface, and it was a Mormon who made the first record 
of the world-renowned discovery. Moreover, it was a Mormon 
colony, sailing from New York around the Cape to Yerba Buena, 
now San Francisco, in 1846, that gave California her second pioneer 
newspaper. The first newspaper published in the Rocky Mountain 
region was established by the Mormon people at Salt Lake City 
about four years later. 

Here, in the tops of the mountains, ‘‘exalted above the hills,’’ 
Mormonism has continued its work of gathering Israel from the 
nations. The first missionaries from Deseret—as Utah was origin- 
ally called—went forth in the fall of 1849, bound for Great Britain, 
Scandinavia, France, Italy, California and the Pacific Islands. 
Simultaneously was organized the Perpetual Emigrating Fund Com- 
pany, to assist the poor among the scattered Saints to migrate west- 
ward. This enterprise was established and conducted by the 
Church, whose leading men, with the Church itself, were among the 
main contributors to the fund. Those aided by it, with means ad- 
vanced for their transportation, were expected to reimburse it as 
soon as able, that the amounts returned might be used for the bene- 
fit of other immigrants, and the fund thus be made perpetual. Many 
persons, so helped, owe to this system their deliverance from pov- 
erty or dependence in the lands of their nativity, and their subse- 
quent rise to wealth and affluence. 

The proselytes who came to build up the Stakes of Zion in the 
Rocky Mountains were of the bone and sinew, genius and talent of 
nearly all countries—farmers, laborers, tradesmen, mechanics, manu- 
facturers, business men, with a liberal sprinkling of artists, musi- 
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cians, writers and other professional people, representing the average 
run of American society and what are known in Europe as the mid- 
dle and working classes. Charles Dickens, when a newspaper re- 
porter, said of a ship’s company of Mormon emigrants, sailing from 
London early in the sixties. that they were “‘in their degree the pick 
and flower of England.’’ Certain it is that such people were as a 
rule zealous, heroic and God-fearing, to thus leave native land, for- 
saking all for the Gospel’s sake, and braving the dangers and hard- 
ships of ocean and of desert to find new homes ina strange and 
almost savage country. And by far the greater part of those who 
have gathered here since those primitive times have been of the 
same sterling mettle. 

Crossing the sea, generally in large companies, thoroughly or- 
ganized and equipped—the emigrational arrangements being of so 
perfect a character as to call forth in 1854 the commendation of a 
select committee of the House of Commons, who after investigation 
pronounced the Mormon emigrant ship “‘a family under strong and 
accepted discipline, with every provision for comfort, decorum and 
internal peace’’—they would travel, until railroad facilities were ex- 
tended, mostly if not entirely by team to the frontier, where they 
would be reorganized, in like efficient manner, for the passage of the 
plains ; an ox teamand wagon or a handcart, with three months’ 
supplies, being necessary for the journey to Utah. The toilsome 
trip over prairies, plains, rivers and mountains atan end, they would 
here be met by kindred and friends who had preceded them, or by 
church agents appointed for that purpose, would be taken home, fed 
and furnished with employment in Salt Lake City and the surround- 
ing settlements, or sent to colonize and build up new sections. Most 
of them, preempting and improving land, at the same time practic- 
ing wherever possible their trades or professions, would soon acquire 
homes of their own and lay the foundations for future prosperity, 

I have in mind an English farmer, who with his wife and seven 
small children settled in Salt Lake Valley some forty years ago; the 
ox team and wagon which had brought him from the frontier being 
then his only possessions, and the wagon box—placed upon the 
ground by the roadside where the family encamped—serving them 
for a House. ‘Today that farmer and his sons live in comfortable 
modern homes, own hundreds of.acres of choice land, with flocks 
and herds in abundance—all as the result of tilling the soil and 
stock-raising—and from absolute poverty have risen to wealth and 
independence ; and this is but one of many such:cases that might be 
cited. 

Is it saying too much that if Mormonism had done nothing more 
than bring such people from the lands of their birth, where they 
were living in rented homes, dependent upon others for employment 
if not support, with no prospect of a change for the better, and here 
make of them independent householders and landed proprietors, it 
would have achieved one of the greatest and most beneficent works 
of modern times? In this connection let me quote the substance of 
a remark made by Mr. Phil Robinson, former war correspondent of 
the London Daily Telegraph, who as a special correspondent of the 
New York World came to Utah early in the eighties. Said he, after 
visiting some of our settlements, notably those of Cache Valley: ‘‘I 
defy any honest man to survey that broad expanse of orchards, 
meadows and grain fields, dotted with the homes of a peaceful, pros- 
perous and contented people, to say in his heart that Mormonism is 
either a fraud or a failure.’’ It need scarcely be added that this gen- 
tleman was not a convert to our doctrines ; he was simply surveying 
Mormonism in its material phases. Himself a foreigner, an English- 
man, he had mingled here with many of his former countrymen, res- 
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cued by this religion from poverty if not pauperism in the Old 
World, and lifted to social and financial heights of which they had 
never dreamed. Add to such achievements the marvel, almost 
miracle, of bringing together from various parts of the earth men 
and women speaking different tongues, cherishing different tradi- 
tions, schooled in different customs, and making of them one homo- 
geneous mass, living peaceably side by side and working unitedly 
and intelligently towards a common end and purpose, and you still 
have only a part—and that a material part—of what has been accom- 
plished by Mormonism. 

But there is a physiological as well as a sociological phase to the 
subject, one that an Anglo-Saxon, be he English or American, cannot 
fail to appreciate. Himself a product of race amalgamation, and 
owing thereto his general physical excellence and racial supremacy, 
it would require no argument to convince him that the highest type 
of man is the composite type, blending in one race the best qualities 
of many. The typical Englishman of today, what is he but a mixture 
of Celt, Briton, Saxon, Norman and Dane? The typical American, 
what is he but the joint product of the best and most enlightened 
peoples on earth? The typical Mormon—history is but repeating 
itself in creating him by a union of forces and powers that are sure 
to make for the physical and intellectual betterment of mankind. 

The whole idea of Mormonism is improvement — mentally, physi- 
cally, morally and spiritually. No half-way education suffices for 
the Latter-day Saint. He holds with Herbert Spencer that the func- 
tion of education is “‘to prepare man for complete living,’’ but he 
also maintains that “‘complete living’’ should be interpreted “life 
here and hereafter.’’ Joseph Smith declared that the glory of God 
is intelligence, that a man is saved no faster than he gets knowledge, 
and that whatever principles of intelligence he attains to in this life, 
they will rise with him in the resurrection; giving him the advan- 
tage over ignorance and evil in the world tocome. He taught that 
man by constantly progressing may eventually develop imto a divine 
being, like unto his Father in heaven. 

To promote these ideas and also to educate himself and his asso- 
ciates in the learning of the world, the Prophet founded schools in 
Ohio, Missouri and Lllinois. I myself, though not then connected 
with the Church, was attracted to Kirtland by the repute of the 
Hebrew school that Joseph Smith had founded, and while studying 
there with him and other leading Mormons as my fellow students, I 
was converted to the faith. A university was organized at Nauvoo, 
and another at Salt Lake City, the latter only seven months after 
the planting of the pioneer colony in the Great Basin; and even 
earlier, this migrating community,while halting on the Missouri, and 
immediately after entering Salt Lake Valley, established schools for 
the education of their children. Wherever Mormon settlements have 
sprung up the village school has been among the first things thought 
of and provided for. President Youug founded before his death the 
Brigham Young Academy at Provo and the Brigham Young College 
at Logan, and had in view the founding of a still higher institution 
at Salt Lake City. It was provided that in these schools religion 
and manual training should be taught, along with other branches of 
learning. The Church since his day has pursued the same policy, 
founding the Latter-day Saints University at Salt Lake City and 
academies in many of the States. Utah with her State University, 
her splendid public school system, and other scholastic institutions, 
stands among the foremost of the States in educational develop- 
ment. 

Mormonism’s first schools were established at Kirtland in 1832, 
and were snbsequently taught in the Temple at that place. These 
buildings, however—of which the Saints have erected six and now 
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possess four — are not designed for regular school work, but are used 
almost exclusively for sacred ordinances. ‘The greatest of them, the 
Sait Lake Temple, is built of native granite, quarried in the moun- 
tains twenty miles distant, and hauled thence mostly by ox-teams in 
times of hardship and poverty. Owing to these circumstances this 
Temple cost about four million dollars, and required forty years for 
its construction. 

In the Tabernacle adjoining the Temple stands the great organ, 
built thirty years ago by Mormon artisans and mostly from native 
materials. Always a wonderful instrument, famous far beyond the 
borders of the State, it has kept pace with musical progress, taking 
on from time to time the latest improvements, until today it is de- 
clared by competent critics here and elsewhere to be the most perfect 
instrument of its kind in the world. In variety of construction and 
the massing of tonal qualities it is said to be the nme plus ultra in 
organ-building. A worthy companion to the organ is the Tabernacle 
choir of six hundred voices, about half of whom took part in the great 
choral contest at the World’s Fair in 1893, carrying off the second 
prize, and all but winning the first. The universal love of music 
among the Latter-day Saints, and Utah’s phenomenal progress in the 
art, vocally and instrumentally, may be regarded as one of the re- 
markable achievements of our religion. 

The influence of Mormonism upon religious thought in general is 
a noteworthy feature of its career. The preaching and publishing of 
its doctrines has had a marked effect in molding and modifying 
Christian views and sentiments and in changing the creeds of the 
churches, Infant damnation and the never-dying torture of the soul 
(doctrines controverted by Mormonism) are not insisted upon by the 
sects as emphatically as they once were, and the “larger hope ”’ of 
repentance beyond the grave—an out-and-out Mormon doctrine — 
is gradually coming to the front in the reformed conceptions of 
orthodox Christianity. Other points of modification are those touch- 
ing the antiquity of the Gospel, and progress in lieu of stagnation in 
the life tocome. Since a Mormon poetess wrote a hymn invocation 
to the Eternal Father and Mother, it has dawned upon many Christ- 
ian minds as a reasonable proposition that we have a Mother as well 
as a Father in Heaven. In divers other ways, clearly discernable to 
the close student of history, Mormonism has acted as a leaven upon 
other religious faiths. Consciously or unconsciously they have ab- 
sorbed and utilized it. This is especially manifest in the growth of 
liberal ideas among the Protestant churches within the last half 
century. ‘ 

If I were asked to name the greatest achievement of Mormonism, 
however, I should have to speak of its spiritual triumphs, manifest 
in its effects upon the lives, characters and disposition of its con- 
verts; in the wonderful religious awakening and reformation that 
has taken place in their souls as the result of the acceptance and 
practice of its principles. The great hope that has been kindled in 
their hearts ; the expulsion of doubt; the assurance that their sins 
are forgiven and washed away; that through the medium of the 
Holy Spirit they are actually brought into communion with God; 
the promise not only of salvation, but of exaltation in the life to 
come, conditioned upon obedience and faithfulness here ; the knowl- 
edge imparted of the préexistence and the hereafter, the perpetuity 
in heaven of family relationships formed on earth, man’s true rela- 
tianship to God, with all that it implies in the way of progress and 
ultimate perfection—all these give a peace, a sense of security to the 
soul, a moral and spiritual elevation that passes understanding and 
constitutes the greatest boon that religion can bestow. 

So much for what Mormonism has done. Now as to what it is 
doing. Criefly, itis continuing the work begun by Joseph Smith 
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and built upon by Brigham Young and his immediate successors. 
Out of deference to the law of the land, and after much suffering in 
the premises, it has laid aside the practice of one of its principles— 
that of Patriarchal or plural marriage—by which it had hoped to 
further demonstrate some of its ideas respecting the physical, 
mental and moral regeneration of the race; but with this exception 
all the principles and doctrines taught to the Church by its founder 
are in force and are still practiced by it. The preaching of the 
Gospel goes on, and the gathering of Israel likewise continues. 
From eighteen hundred to two thousand missionaries are kept in the 
field, traveling and laboring unsalaried, at their own expense, and, 
wherever permissible under the laws of the country they visit, with- 
out purse or scrip, which has been our practice from the beginning. 
This practice, which is in harmony with the procedure of the Apos- 
tles anciently, while a severe trial to the Elders, has proved a most 
excellent discipline, causing them to put implicit trust in God, and 
clothing them with the true spirit of their calling. Every worthy 
male member of the Church holds some office in the Priesthood, and 
is exercised either at home or abroad in preaching the Gospel and 
administering its ordinances. 

The Latter-day Saints in all the world number about 300,000, mostly 
dwelling in the Stakes of Zion, of which there are 49 allin the Rocky 
Mountain region. A Stake is a thoroughly organized sub-division 
of the Church, and is in most cases coextensive with acounty. There 
are thirty stakes in Utah, eight in Idaho, four in Arizona, three in 
Wyoming, one in Colorado, one in Oregon, one in Canada, and one in 
Mexico. The outside missions number fourteen, and comprise most 
of the countries of the globe. A new mission in the Orient—Japan 
—is projected. 

One of the features of the Mormon polity is the care for the poor 
and unfortunate, for which purpose the perfect organization of the 
Church—conceded to be the most complete and effective in existence 
—is supplemented by the Relief Society, an organization composed 
entirely of women, and having a membership of thirty thousand, 
with branches in all the settlements of the Saints, as well as in the 
outside missions. Our Sunday School Union is also doing a mighty 
work, with a total membership of 120,000. 

Mormonism is pursuing its traditional policy—‘‘ minding its own 
business”’ and doing unto others as it would be done by. It does not 
spend its time berating and abusing other churches and religions, all 
of which it recognizes as doing good in their various spheres. It 
simply proclaims itself as a greater measure of truth, as the fulness 
of the Everlasting Gospel; facing fearlessly all creeds, all systems, 
and inviting comparison between its doctrines and theirs. Our 
Tabernacle and other public buildings are open to ministers of other 
denominations, and to lecturers and speakers in general. 

What Mormonism aims to do has substantially been told. That it 
will succeed in establishing Zion, in building the Holy City, in 
gathering out the righteous from all lands and preparing them to 
meet the Lord when He comes in His glory, no faithful Latter-day 
Saint doubts. To this end it aims to institute what is known as the 
United Order, a communal system inaugurated by the Prophet 
Joseph Smith as early as February, 1831, but which, owing to the 
Church’s frequent migrations and other causes, has never been fully 
established. The purpose of the Order is to make the members of 
the Church equal and united in all things, spiritual and temporal, to 
banish pride, poverty and iniquity, and introduce a condition of 
things that will prepare the pure in heart for the advent of the 
world’s Redeemer. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Mrs JO. Messin. 


Just when its directors were most troubled by the lack of funds to 
carry out work of crying necessity, Mrs. Phebe Apperson Hearst— 
already a generous giver—has come to the rescue by promising the 
Club $500 for immediate operations. This will enable prompt atten- 
tion to repairs at the interesting chapel at Pala, with minor safe- 
guardings of the San Diego and other Missions. This liberal gift 
from the noble woman who is doing so much to further so many good 
causes in ‘California, is the largest ‘‘ lift’? the Club has ever had, 
and comes most opportunely. But are only rich people interested in 
preserving the historic landmarks of the State? Is it not well for 
every citizen who can feel for these things to have a personal hand 
in their conservation, if it be only a dollar’s worth a year? A dollar 
is all that membership in the Landmarks Club costs, and is the only 
initiation ; and that dollar gees net to the work. The Club has al- 
ready raised nearly $4,000, and expended nearly all that sum in expert 
repairs to three principal Missions. It needs many thousands more. 
It is incorporated, permanent and competent. And it begs the right 
sort of Americans to aid its work. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CAUSE. 


Already acknowledged, $3,862.96; new contributions, Phebe Ap- 
person Hearst, Pleasanton, Cal., $500. 
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TO LOVE WHAT 1S TRUE, TO HATE GHAMG, TO FEAR HOTHING WITHOVT, AND TO THINK A LITTLE. 


The cup was not to pass from us—nor its uttermost dregs. THE TEST 
We drank them with the fatal outcome of the President’s Is 
wounds. His death could hardly add to our shame as a 
nation which has permitted the murder of its rulers to become a 
habit; but it added new grief. How honest that grief is, every 
American is now on trial to show—as also how sensible he is to dis- 

ace. 

There has been, of course, a vast amount of hysteria, and foolish 
talk, and mad talk. The dictionary has been debased, and history 
spat upon; and one has often been reminded of the professional 
**keeners.’’ But it is too soon yet to know who is really sorry for the 
murder of the President. It is always easy to cry when the multi- 
tude cries ; words and ink and crape are cheap. But real sorrow gets 
into the bones. Furthermore, tears, processions and turned rules do 
no dead man any good. They are not worth dying for. There is 
talk of many “‘ monuments” to the victim of our ill-citizenship—and 
of course this means a multiplication of bad stone-cutting, of which 
we have already more than enough. But the greatest monument 
Prest. McKinley could have—the greatest monument man ever had— 
would be that his death roused his countrymen to do their civic duty 
—as they were not doing it, else he would not have been slain. For 
such a monument, any American would be glad and proud to die; 
and unto a few it has been given. The murder of Lincoln was the 
death-blow to human slavery; the murder of Garfield crippled the 
spoils system. The murder of McKinley—what shall it do? Are 
we done when the crape on our doors gets shabby, and the flag climbs 
again from its formal half-mast ? Are you sorry that Wm. McKinley 
isdead? Are you ashamed that President McKinley was murdered ? 
If so, how much so? In other words, what are you going to do 
about it? Continue to be “too busy to bother’’ about the republic ? 


There has been as much cowardice as sillinessdisplayed. WE MUST 
Shouldn’t we be proud to lay it all to one lone anarchist, and TAKE IT 
turn ourselves over for another nap? Isn’t it manful to HOME. 
put the blame of the anarchists on ‘* yellow newspapers’’—and stop 
our subscription? ‘The pressis just what it was before. There are 
not enough anarchists in the United States to support a ‘‘ patent 
inside’ country weekly ; but the sheets you blame are circulated by 
the hundred thousand. Who has fattened them in yellowness? And 
now the loudest howlers against them are not only the respectable 
men who have paid for them and read them for years, but divines, 
and lawyers, and educators and politicians who have been willing 
enough to take their money for articles until the hue and cry came. 


Now reforms never come thus by epilepsy. The present TURNING 
spasm of virtue against bad papers will not last six months, STATR’S 
unless it has a deeper root. The real offense of yellow EVIDENCE. 
journalism is not that it has killed a President—for only those who 
have catarrh of the mind really believe that—but that it has mur- 
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dered our taste. The fault is no more with the papers—which are ‘‘out 
for the coin’’—than with the people whosupport them. It is not with 
cartoons—in which one political party has been quite as vulgar an 
offender as the other—nor with abuse in type. It is withus. To 
what child are you going to say that Americans are so futile that one 
owner of a newspaper can pick up 300,000 readers by the scruff of 
the neck and “‘run’’ them? Why, if he lost ten per cent. of them for 
some vulgarity he would change his tune like lightning. He gives 
them what he believes they wish ; and while he is mistaken partly, 
since they had no thought of wishing any such thing until he fed 
them on it, he is quite right in feeling that they are his accomplices. 
If they do not prefer, they accept, the vile trash he sets before them. 
They read his sheet—at the office, if not at home—they advertise in 
it, they are just as responsible for it as he is. Bishops, generals, 
governors, college presidents, clergymen—there is not a paper so 
yellow that some of the most prominent of them have not written 
for it for big pay. And now these very men are turned State's evi- 
dence against their pal. 


i 
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POWER It is well enough known that the Lion detests vile journal- 
(— WITHOUT ism ; that he even finds some danger in the vast and wholly 
RESPONSIBILITY. irresponsible power allowed the most respectable paper—a 
non-elected authority in a republic. He believes that this power, like 
all other power in a democracy, should be delegated only by consent 
of the people. He believes that yellow papers should be abolished 
and all papers made responsible. But he does not believe these things 
will ever be done by spasms or by passion. Before we can change 
our papers, we shall have to change ourselves. When we change, 
they will have to. Fifty years ago in this nation none of our glaring 
yellow sheets could have lived. There were not enough Americans 
so lacking in dignity and taste as to support them. 


THE ROOT The root of the trouble is that our taste has been degraded, 
OF THE our respect for Law wiped out, our ideals bartered for 
TROUBLE. ‘“deals.”’ For all this, beyond doubt, our modern news- 
papers are damnably responsible—but we are responsible for our 
newspapers. One man cannot debase a quarter of a million unless 
the quarter of a million are ‘‘willing.’’ And the man who can “lay 
it all on his neighbor’ and be comfortable, is not built quite right 

for the citizen of a republic. 


= 
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THE One of the few redeeming features of the Buffalo disgrace 
SILVER is that the wretched assassin was not mobbed. A coward, 
LINING. indeed, struck him after he was well held; and some equally 
heroic clergymen have ‘‘ wished they could have got at him’’—under 
the same conditions of safety to themselves. But an American mul- 
titude stood by American law. The murderer—who not only killed 
the President, but wounded every American—has been arrested, 
tried, condemned; promptly, decently, and in order. He will be exe- 
cuted as soberly ; and we shall have shown better by this than by all 
the strutting in the world that we are still fit for self-government. 
For when American law shall no longer be enough for Americans to 
live by aud live upto, the greatest experiment in republics will have 
been proved to be a failure. 
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THE MOST As for the hare-brained—who are really more anarchists 
DANGEROUS than Czdlgosz, but either less courageous or more ignorant 
ANARCHISTS. of the dictionary—we can afford to pity them. They are 
children who will never grow up. They wili never learn to think— 

since it is so much less trouble to open their mouths. It relieves 

them to counsel anarchy, violence, folly; and fortunately it does 
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not yet sway the sober people. We have not rioted nor lynched nor 
adopted a Russian censorship. And we are not going to. A little 
the most immature of these poor citizens are those who would hush 
all criticism. Only children are unaware that when honest criticism 
is strangled, a republic is dead. It has become a despotism. With- 
out free and open discussion of Buchanan’s policies, Abraham Lin- 
coln would never have been elected. And these people are not even 
honest—-they mean only that everyone shall be estopped from criti- 
cising 7heir Man; but they will feel perfectly free to criticise the 
Other Man if he gets in. Such are made particularly to be the easy 
raw material of despotisms. The only free man is the man who 
dares to think and dares to let his neighbor think. 


It is a sheer Godsend that for once in our modern history THE LAST 
we did not pick a nonentity for ‘“‘the tail of the ticket.”’ SHALL BE 


“The providence which watches over’’— some people—was 

surely with us. Henceforth we may as well lay the lesson to heart. 
A Vice-President may become President—let’s see that he be fit to 
be. And, with that sense of humor which doubtless originates 
there, providence has made funof the politicians. It was not the 
best, but the worst, elements in our politics that ‘* buried ’’ Roosevelt. 
It was not for our own good nor his, but to get him out of the way, 
that the bosses let us nominate him. And behold how small a thing 
shall confound them! He was made Vice-President lest he be a 
troublesome and unputtying candidate for President. And now he is 
President—as he never would have been by consent of the heelers. 
That smart man, but gross materialist, Mark Hanna, is dead asa 
presidential possibility. He is no longer even a Warwick—and it is 
hard to conceive how he could have been wiped off the slate other- 
how. Roosevelt is not only President now by accident; he will be 
President by choice. He is man enough so that so much is sure, if 
he lives. And he is pretty liable to live. 


It is in Theodore Roosevelt to be one of the greatest of our WHAT 
Presidents. The only possibility against it is that he may, 
from sheer modesty, lean too far on men the greatest Presi- 
dents have been greatest by snubbing. Roosevelt is not only the 
youngest President in years—he is ten times the youngest in fact. 
He has more Old Adam than any six of them. It is his strength and 
his danger. If he will trust what he really believes, and not what 
someone—or everyone—would like him to believe, he can write his 
name with the highest. 


It was manful and fine to vow tocarry out the policiesofhis CAN 


FIRST. 


predecessor—but Roosevelt cannot doit. He cannot be any THE 


other man than Roosevelt ; sobered, made responsible, made 

tender. Try as he may, he cannot confound—thank God !—that su- 
perb personality. He can learn, he can bend, he can grow—but he 
cannot be any President that has gone before him, first orlast. He 
can only be President Roosevelt; chastened, enlarged, awed—but 
the same Man. And, again, thank ‘‘ whatever gods may be.”’ 


LEOPARD— 


For the second time in American history—for Washington THE MAN 
was a graduate of the wilderness—we have an outdoor WHO CAN 
President. To a city man it has been impossible to find TAKE A TRAIL. 


some trails—but the adopted Westerner can find them if he will. The 
**spoor’’ is there—all it needs is a man who can “‘ read sign.”’ Presi- 
dent Roosevelt can stop the butchery of the Boers by turning his 
hand over—and without a flutter. The simple knowledge that he is 
against Chamberlain’s crime—as he personally is, as every American 
is—is enough to stop England if fitly conveyed. He can as easily 
—and as honorably—redeem our namein the Philippines. He can 
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be, not the President who ‘“‘expanded’’ the Republic, but the Presi- 
dent who savedit. And all depends on whether he shall choose to be 
Roosevelt still or Roosevelt minus the politicians. God send him 
light to be himself, wiser, but not surrendered! God help him! 
And the only way God is likely to help him is when you and Ido. If 
we love and trust and back him as fellow Americans and not as 
valets or fawners for “‘ what we can get out of it,’’ if we watch him 
(instead of going to sleep and leaving our duty on top of his own 
great burden)—why, all will come right. But God never yet carried 
an American President when the American people were too lazy to. 


The official reports of the British War-Office state that 
there were, in August, 136,619 persons held in the British 


WEYLERED. concentration camps; and that in that month 2,345 of these 


FOR THE 


FIRST 


** reconcentrados’’ died. Of this fearful number, 1,878 were children. 

Now there are people so ignorant as not to understand what this 
means. If every man in the United States did understand, the South 
African war would end—or there would be a war “‘as is war.’’ These 
figures simply mean—as every statistician knows—that the Boer 
women and children corraled in barbed wire by their British con- 
querors are dying fen times as fast as any normal death-rate. Expo- 
sure, insufficient food, insufficient doctoring—these are killing a 
thousand Boer women and children for every Boer man between 16 
and 60 the British ever killed in a fair fight. Three years ago, we 
pretended to be horribly horrified at Weyler’s lesser brutality. 
Lesser numerically—while to compare the Boers with the Cubans is 
to confess congenital and unremedied ignorance of history. It is 
““up to”’ the United States now. We have a President who person- 
ally sympathizes with the bravest little nation in modern history. I 
have never yet met an American who did not. Yet, the greatest 
nation in the world is responsible not only for the killing of the men 
but the starving of the women and babies in South Africa. England 
is following her traditions in this war on the weak ; we are abandon- 
ing ours by consenting to it. We used to be able to speak out—for 
Poland, for Greece, for Mexico. And now if we spoke out that 
would settle it. The Lion hopes that President Roosevelt will—very 
politely, as strong men can afford, and with the most distinguished 
consideration—say the one word that will stop rather the most in- 
famous war of modern times. Trouble? Why, the man who can 
believe that England—which has strained in vain for two years to 
whip 30,000 stupid farmers, would ‘‘ tackle’’ a nation of seventy-six 
million people—well, he could believe anything. If England under- 
stood officially what is true individually—that her war in South 
Africa is distasteful to ninety per cent. of the American people—that 
war would stop. And unless it does stop, far more shame to us than 
to Engiand. 


The movement to aid the peaceful and shamefully mal- 
treated Mission Indians of Southern California should take 


AMERICANS. form in the coming month. Miss Du Bois’s moderate article 


on another page tells something of their bitter need. Meantime a 
few people have shown their practical sympathy. ‘The Lion hereby 
acknowledges receipt of $5 from J. E. Lowrey, of Sopris, Colorado 
—the first to respond—$5 from Frances Anthony, Fairmont, Minn.; 
$5 from Amy Taylor, of Otay, Cal.; and the handsome gift of $50 
from Amelia B. Hollenback, of Glen Summit, Pa. These moneys— 
and all others sent for that purpose—will be applied directly to the 
aid of the Indians in such ways as shall seem wisest and most impera- 
tive. And the work for their permanent relief will proceed. 
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Having served a patient and faithful apprenticeship of AND NOW 
seven and a half years, having fought long and hard and AN ADVANCE 


up-hill to win the sort of standing it cared for, this maga- 

zine now feels entitled to take the forward step it has constantly had 
in view. It has tried to earn—and, it believes, succeeded—as high 
standing in literature and science as any Western magazine ever had. 
It believes there was truth in the recent verdict of 7he Dial that it 
is now ‘‘a voice listened to with respect and interest in all parts of 
the country.”’ If this be so, its next move is justified. 

With the January number (opening its 16th volume) the magazine 
will be again enlarged—this time to “‘ standard’’ magazine size ; the 
size, that is, of HYarper’s and Scridner’s and The Century. There 
will be an even more notable enlargement of its scope. It has 
already begun simultaneous publication in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco ; and it will cover the whole Pacific Coast and the entire West, 
with all they stand for. In entering upon the wider arena, it will 
adopt a broadername. The title which fitted its beginnings is now 
outgrown, and the time for a re-christening has come. From and 
after the January number the magazine will be ‘OUT WEST;” 
with motto and subtitle tersely indicating the larger field it be- 
lieves it has earned the right to take for its own. It will mean to 
be the magazine not only of the West—its freedom and its strength 
and its culture—but of the new world-movement, the prophecy so 
long ago uttered by Seward and now in actual process of realization 
—the opening and control of the Pacific. The only serious magazine 
in the whole West—that is, in more than half the total area of the 
United States—it believes itself to be the logical candidate for this 
place ; and it will try to fill it. Without losing a whit of its free- 
dom, vigor and individuality, it will extend its fences. It will con- 
tinue the serious work in Western history and science which have 
made it indispensable to scholars and libraries, and will do that work 
better. It will add many features worth adding ; and will appeal to 
a much larger constituency. It will be the standard-bearer of what 
it believes to be the right solution of the most tremendous problems 
this half of the United States has ever faced ; and it will reach out to 
problems that cannot much longer be dodged by either the busi- 
ness or the scholarship of the country at large. For the world’s 
greatest ocean is to be the world’s greatest highway; and the Pa- 
cific Coast is the American door to it. 


IN FORCE. 


Many men the Lion has known, of many minds and many THE PASSING 
lands—but never a truer Man, never a clearer mind, never a OFA 


finer spirit, never a cleaner hand, never a surer friend than 

Frank A. Gibson, who has just gone to the Innumerable Company. 
He was one in a million. A marked figure among the bankers of the 
Pacific Coast, he had all the qualities to have been still largerin a 
larger field, had he chosen. In literature, in law or in statecraft, he 
could have been a leader. Besides a most rare mind he had what 
should now pass as an actual genius for honesty. And whatever he 
touched in his life was better for the compact of that warm, gentle, 
firm hand. God rest him! 


MAN. 





WHICH 1S 
WRITTEN 


The most striking feature of 

present literature is its poverty 

of knowlédge and its lack of im- 

. pulse. It is marked also by an astonish- 

ing prevalence of nervous brightness ; but very little of it 

rings true—it is palpably written to order. Leaving aside 

the ethics of the case—and even literature has ethics— 

the surest way now to literary success is to know some- 

thing ; and know it so hard and so well that it has to come 

out. A book or a poem of such parentage is at once 

marked amid the multitude of them that are trying to lift 
themselves by their mental bootstraps. 


THE Perhaps no one now extant is better qualified to 

aeeemeer~ write of Parts of Speech than Brander Matthews, 
LANG. . 

whose fourteen essays on English are foregathered 

in the delightful book of this title. His learning, his 

grace, his humor, and his incorrigible armed “‘American- 

ism,” give life to whatsoever he may write; and even under 

so unflattering a caption as Parts of Speech the lay reader 

will miss it if he neglects what this fine insurgent has tosay. 

For he could—and would—make “ good reading” of the 

Catalogue of the Ships. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 157 Fifth 

avenue, New York. $1.25 net. 


A useful paper by Ralph Radcliffe-Whitehead, of 
Montecito, Cal., on Pictures for Schools, with practical 
notes on selection of the pictures and framing, is published 
for the author. 


An exquisite little piece of bookmaking is the McClure, 
Phillips & Co. edition of Walter Bagehot’s scholarly essay 
on Shakespeare the Man. 


Better thought than performance marks the poems 

Without a Name, by Edward Blackman. 
**So passed aloof those lorn, prevenient days,”’ 

is hardly the sort of thing for these days already “ pre- 
vented ;” and Mr. Blackman’s meters are not what he 
might make them, though his concepts are above the aver- 
age of ‘‘ books printed for the author.” The Whitaker & 
Ray Co., San Francisco. $1. 
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The 8th in the ‘“Western Series of Readers” is a pleas- 
ant little volume of Shells and Sea-Life, by Josiah Keep, 
Professor of Natural Science, Mills College. The Whitaker 
& Ray Co., San Francisco. 50 cents. 


The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco, publishes a 
prose Story of Evangeline, adapted for primary scholars, by 
L. H. Vincent. 


Nineteen poems, sincere and not without real uplift, 
make up a little brochure, Among the Redwoods, by Lillian 
Hinman Shney. The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco. 
25 cents. 


la ee Oe ee 


Among the best artistically and most interesting of the 
many “art publications,” the Leeper Photographs of Bible 
and Classic Lands take an easy lead. They areof unusual 
merit from the photographic viewpoint, and of very wide 
interest. Published bi-monthly by the Leeper Photo- 
graphic Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. $2.40 a year, 40c. a number. 


A valuable and portly monograph on the Symdolism of 
the Huichol Jndians, by Carl Lumholtz, forms Vol. III of 
the ‘‘Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory.” New York. 


Among many other useful articles, Nos. 1-3 of Vol. III, 
Bulletins of the University of Pennsylvania Free Museum 
of Science and Art, contain notes of his “Summer Trip 
among the Western Indians,” by that earnest, honest and 
ponderable student, Stewart Culin. 


It is reasonably safe totake for backgroundof a ‘“I' THE 
story the times and scenes of Hannibal’s invasion er va 
of Italy, 217 B.C. ‘There are few novel-readers - 
who will know whether the color be true or false ; and this 
reviewer certainly cannot pass expert judgment—except 
that in Duffield Osborne’s 7he Lion’s Brood he finds 
nothing to shock the traditions of his youthful classics. 
But on the other hand it meeds no expert to recognize the 
strength, ingenuity and swing of this story. The fight- 
ing and the love are alike fine and exciting, and the char- 
acters have a good vital reality. Mr. Osborne has taken a 
striking stage and peopled and handled it with uncommon 
effectiveness. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. C. 
C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.50. 


Tennessee Sketches, by Louisa Preston Looney, will ap- 
peal rather to a local than to a general audience. The 
little volume, which has been given an attractive dress by 
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its publishers, contains seven short stories—innocuous, un- 
assuming and indecisive. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
$1. 


The Inn of the Silver Moon, by Herman K. Viele, 
is a slender fantasy of a story, a “‘ flower of a day,” 
of the better French delicacy and humor. The 
surprising adventures of “‘ Achille” and his fair unknown, 
at and following the famed Pig Market at Greslin, are 
recounted with a grace which is hard to resist, and the 
volume is as dainty as the story. H. S. Stone & Co., Chi- 


cago. $1. 


The Truth About the Philippines, by H. H. Van Meter, is 
a sober and remarkably instructive compilation of 432 
pages from official sources, which every thoughtful Ameri- 
can, of whatever bias, should read. The truth is a good 
thing to get at, and Mr. Van Meter has evidently tried to 
give the truth. Geo. M. Hill & Co., 166 South Clinton 
street, Chicago. Paper 25 cents, cloth $1. 


The 12th Annual Report of the Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den falls nothing short of the interest and value for which, 
under the direction of Wm. Trelease, this institution has 
acquired an enviable reputation. A large number of good 
engravings add materially to the attractiveness and worth 
of the volume. 


A very luxurious Rudbatyat of Mira Mem’n, with tinted 
pages, richly printed illustrations—whose artist leaves 
more to be desired—is issued by Henry Olendorf Shepard, 
Chicago. 


Prof. Geo. C. Watson has made, in his Farm Poultry, a 
compact, authoritative and thorough handbook which no 
poultry-grower—whether farmer or amateur—can afford to 
be without. It is marked by practical common sense as 
well as learning, and is fully illustrated. The Macmillan 
Co., 66 Fifth avenue, New York. $1.25. 


An “Anting-Anting” is a Filipino amulet, of 


gta whatever sort, to protect its owner from injury ; 
* and among the uncivilized tribes of the islands the 


virtues of some such charm are implicitly trusted. It 
makes a good fetish for literature, too; and Sargent 
Kayme has used it cleverly in Anting-Anting Stories ** and 
other strange tales of the Filipinos.” The eleven short 
stories in this collection are all admirably taken and very 
well told—dramatic, novel and strong—and the book is an 
uncommonly interesting one. It is well printed and 
wretchedly proofread. Such publishers should be ashamed 
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to print ‘‘ Senor” for Sefior and ‘‘Canon” for cajion all 
through a pretty volume, and other equal barbarisms. It 
must be presumed that in Boston one knows that this is 
like putting “‘Spanard,” “‘ millon,” “‘lanard,” for Span- 
iard, million and lanyard. And “la Plaza del Carabaos” 
is about as ignorant and brutal an assault upon grammar 
as could be committed. So unusual stories merit more 
careful typography. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $1.25. 


The musical ear, a sensuous appetite, fullness of OEMS 
reading, and an unusual scope of thought—within Boe Witmeus 
its scope—mark Louis Alexander Robertson’s 7he — 
Dead Calypso and other verses. Of the nearly 80 titles, 
not one is commonplace ; and a few of them are striking. 
Perhaps it is vain tocomplain, in these sophisticated days, 
of too much rondeau, ballade, and other French-heeled 
metres ; Mr. Robertson does not need them, but in any 
event he is worth reckoning with. A. M. Robertson, 126 
Post street, San Francisco. $1.50 net. 


A book which may be read with profit by such as NATURE 

persist in great cities, and with amusement by 

such as live, has been made by J. P. Mowbray from 

his papers in the New York Avening Post. Its title is A 
Journey to Nature; and it is deliciously indicative how far 
the city man must fare, on such a pilgrimage, that the 
author thinks he has arrived there—in a York State farm- 
ing community. But if somewhat tense and conscious and 
exhibitive, the book is interesting and doubtless as strong 
medicine as should be given its patients at first. Doubleday, 
Page & Co., New York; C.C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.50. 


Dr. Edward Robeson Taylor’s Reguiem on the death of 
Joseph Le Conte has been printed for the Sierra Club, of 
which Dr. Le Conte was a foremost member. 


AND 
ART. 


D. P. Elder & Morgan Shepard, San Francisco, issue 
in very tasteful brochures Friendship, a collection of nota- 
ble sayings on that text, and zor Sandwiches, a useful 
booklet of recipes. Paper. 50 cents each. 


In The Scribe of a Soul, Clara Iza Price professes that she CELESTIAL 
is but the mouthpiece of one ‘‘Selestor,’’ who in turn DICc- 
claims to have ‘“‘known all wonders that unto man are TATION. 
sealed”’ and ‘‘ fathomed sun, moon, planets, all, and stars have read 
as vast papyrus scroll.’”’ Asthe gentleman seems to have made his 
last appearance on earth as an Egyptian monarch, it is perhaps not 
surprising that English grammar was not included among the sub- 
jects he so thoroughly mastered. Denny-Coryell Co., Seattle.— 
C. A. M. 
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THE DAY 


OF 
WITCHES. Anne Scarlett. 


AS SEEN 


FROM 


LAND OF SUNSHINE. 


A killing and a man-hunt to start with, a handsome villain 
properly slain to end with, a duel and a prison-cell fairly at 
the middle—this is but a small part of the entertainment 
which Neil Munro provides in Scotland for the French nobleman 
whose quest led him to Doom Casile. He has a mystery to solve, a 
traitor to unveil, a seducer to punish, and a sweetheart to win—and 
ry ay himself right manfully at all these tasks. Doubleday, Page 
& Co., New York ; C.C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.50.—C. A. M. 


Suppose a flood which inundates the whole earth save one 
secluded mountain valley and the peaks about it; suppose a 
solitary pair neither crudely young nor ripely old left in the 
valley as the sole survivors of the human race; suppose also a pros- 
pector’s cabin stocked with food, tools, seeds of various kind, a well 
selected library, and even white muslin dresses ; suppose cows and 
chickens and cats and dogs. Then let the man and woman who have 
hitherto been but dear friends fall passionately in love. Shall they 
attempt to become the founders of a new race? Or shall they leap 
hand in hand from a cliff into the sea which rolls over every other 
remnant of human life? ‘This is the problem which Ellis Meredith 
sets in Zhe Master-Knot of Human Fate —and leaves the reader to 
answer at the end. Little Brown & Co., Boston. $1.25.—C. A. M. 


Mary Imlay Taylor has taken Boston for the scene and the 
summer of 1688 for the time of her latest historical novel, 
The witchcraft craze is the phase of that 
period which Miss Taylor chooses to throw into the foreground, and 
the beautiful heroine, whose name gives the story its title, has a 
narrow escape from falling victim to that madness. The villain in 
this case is a woman of surpassing beauty, whose machinations fail 
in the end to prevent the triumph of true love. A.C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. .$1.25.—C. A. M. 


Country Life in America, of which a “trial number’’ has just 
reached us (its first regular issue will be for November), promises to 
be one of the most sumptuous monthlies in existence; as richly 
printed as 7he World’s Work (printed by the same house) and even 
larger. ‘That its contents will tally with its dress is best foretold by 
the fact that its editor is Liberty H. Bailey, one of the foremost 
living experts in horticulture, and a man of horizons. 


An anonymous writer dedicates to Baudelaire his Book of Jade and 
his Endeavor. The poems are clever, “ dickydong,’’ and suggestive 
of what Francis Saltus-Saltus did much better. Wm. Doxey, Sign 
of the Lark, New York. $1. 


Most of us are more or less familiar with the shortcomings 

of municipal. government, as seen by the “‘reformer’”’ pro- 

BELOW. fessional or amateur. In 7he World of Graft, Josiah Flynt 
gives a very frank study of police methods in certain of our large 
cities, as seen by the Under World. Neither passion nor special 
pleading appear in this pitiless stripping of civic ulcers. The book 
is far from pleasant reading, yet it ought to be read by every citizen 
who cares for decency and honor—or even for safety.—McClure, 
Phillips & Co., New York. $1.25.—C. A. M. 





















Conducted by WILLIAM E. SMYTHE. 


On the fourteenth of September the vast machin- CHANGING 
ery of government passed from the hands of one = os — 
President into those of another without the 
slightest jar or hitch, so far as the system itself is con- 
cerned. While the whole nation stood bowed with grief 
by the side of its great dead, the burden of administration 
fellas noiselessly upon the sturdy shoulders of the new 
Executive as dew descends upon the earth. It was another 
marvelous demonstration of the strength of those institu- 
tions which the fathers planted upon the sure foundation 
of popular sovereignty. But although the transition was 
effected so smoothly, it is entirely possible that far-reach- 
ing changes upon national policy, particularly upon that 
of internal development in the Far West, may ensue in 
course of time. President McKinley did not live to wit- 
ness the rise of new and mighty issues in the domestic life 
of the nation which are beginning to cast their shadows 
before. It is said that when he entered Congress in 1876 
he went to President Hayes and asked him with what poli- 
tical issue a young and ambitious statesman could best 
afford to identify himself with a view to future usefulness 
and distinction. The President suggested the protective 
tariff as a subject which must loom into large proportions 
in the next ten or twenty years. McKinley took the hint, 
made the tariff question the especial object of his study, 
mastered it thoroughly, became the personification and ex- 
ponent of it, and rose with it to supreme power and death- 
less fame. What that question was as a potential issue in 
1876, the problems involved in the wise use of national re- 
sources are in 1901. The protective tariff sheltered Ameri- 
can industries until they became supreme in the home 
markets and acquired what seems like an almost miracu- 
lous ascendancy in the markets of the world. But the 
growth of population and wealth coincident with this 
development has brought us face to face with new domestic 
questions, the wise solution of which is absolutely essen- 
tial, not only to the continuance of prosperity, but to the 
permanence of the most important characteristics of our 
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civilization. We owe our pre-eminence to the fact that we 
have been dealing with a continental item of raw material 
—that we have been felling the forest, turning the soil, 
opening the mine, and harnessing thestream. This opera- 
tion can go on indefinitely, but only in case we are able to 
frame new policies adapted to the new conditions which 
now confront us in Western America. 


But though the late President was not called upon 
to deal extensively with these rising issues, his ser- 
vice to the West was one of tremendous moment. 
Doubtless we shall raise his statue near the Golden Gate, 
facing the setting sun, and inscribe upon it a legend to 
tell future generations that this is the statesman who gave 
to Western America a new world of commerce. It was his 
fortune to stand at the helm when the age-long isolation of 
the Orient was ended and when the stars and stripes rose 
above islands and archipelagoes in the Pacific. It was his 
diplomacy which saved China from dismemberment and 
thereby won her friendship for the United States. As to 
the domestic concerns of the West, while the late Presi- 
dent originated no important policies in that regard, the 
work of his administration was progressive and in the 
right direction. ‘The care of the forests received more at- 
tention than ever before. The work was raised to the 
dignity of a Bureau inthe Agricultural Department, and 
the most competent person in the United States for that 
undertaking, Gifford Pinchot, placed at its head. The 
reservations under the Interior Department were made 
actually effective, in many instances, by the appointment 
of intelligent superintendents and the adoption of wise 
regulations. The work of Irrigation Investigations was 
entrusted by Secretary Wilson to the ablest and most ex- 
perienced person who could possibly have been chosen— 
Elwood Mead—and the yesult is already seen in reports 
which penetrate to the root of existing evils. Hence, the 
people of the West, even if they look upon him from the 
narrow standpoint of their own selfish interests, may well 
bow in sorrow and gratitude at the tomb of our third 
martyred President, William McKinley. His name and 
fame will bloom immortal among our valleys and mountains 
and along the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 


President Theodore Roosevelt, in his short but in- 
tensely active life, has come into contact with 
many different phases of the national existence. 
He remarked, a few months since, ‘‘ Although I am of the 
sixth generation born in New York, I belong West of the 
Missouri River.” He is naturally a man of the Western 
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temperament—active, impatient of conventions, filled with 
the spirit of daring enterprise. For about ten years he 
spent his time largely in North Dakota, near the Montana 
boundary, well within the Arid Region. He knows the 
problems of irrigation, of the forests, and of the grazing 
lands as they were never known or even suspected by any 
other President of the United States. He sent a ringing 
letter to last year’s session of the National Irrigation Con- 
gress, in which he put himself squarely on record in favor 
of the construction of great public works to reclaim pub- 
lic lands. And he also took advantage of the opportunity 
to say that such works cannot be built by private capital, 
and that it would be undesirable to permit private capital 
to engage in it even if such a thing were possible. The 
full significance of the accession to the Presidency of a 
man having such knowledge of Western needs and re- 
sources, and such views of what the national policy should 
be respecting them, may only be revealed by events. But 
that large class of Western men to whom the cause of irri- 
gation is dearer than any party ties, must rejoice that the 
man who succeeds our lamented President knows and loves 
our beautiful West, and is not ashamed to say so. 

During a good portion of last year eight well STUDIs 
known experts devoted their best efforts to a study thee ES 
of California irrigation laws from the most prac- nm ‘ 
tical standpoint. They did not deal with the matter ab- 
stractly, but in the most concrete way, going right out 
into the field and studying the actual workings of the laws 
on a number of typical streams. Marsden Manson took 
the Yuba and J. M. Wilson Cache Creek, in Sacramento 
Valley ; C. E. Grunsky, Kings River, and Frank Soulé 
the San Joaquin in the valley of that name; C. D. Marx, 
the Salinas, in the Coast Region; E. M. Boggs, the Los 
Angeles River, and J. D. Schuyler, the Sweetwater and 
Hemet Creek, in Southern California; and William E. 
Smythe, the Honey Lake Basin on the Eastern slope of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. The work was done under the 
auspices of the United States government and under the 
personal direction of itsexpert, Elwood Mead. It was an 
absolutely impartial investigation. The instructions were 
to study the California laws and then trace the results 
arising therefrom through the records of appropriations, 
lawsuits and decrees, and through a careful study of re- 
sults conducted in the field. Elsewhere in these pages is 
the first of several papers devoted to a summary of the re- 
port. It is not our purpose to anticipate the evidence. We 
wish every man and woman in California might read the 
report in its entirety, but we know the unpopularity of 
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public documents, even when issued in such handsome 
shape as this one. It is likely, therefore, that most people 
will become familiar with the report through the summaries 
that appear in the press and the public discussion that will 
ensue. There are a few general considerations, however, 
to which attention should now be directed. 


The report is in no sense special pleading. It was 
written by men of trained intelligence who are 
not politicians and not identified with private 
interests which they are seeking to put forward. The 
head of the investigation is a public man of wide experi- 
ence, now representing the United States government. Of 
the other experts, four are civil engineers of great reputa- 
tion, two are the heads, respectively, of the engineering 
departments at Stanford and the University of California, 
one is former State Engineer of Nebraska and now regu- 
larly employed by the Agricultural Department, and the 
other is a journalist and publicist. Their general instruc- 
tions were to be absolutely fearless in presenting their con- 
clusions. If such a report is not entitled to public confi- 
dence it would be interesting to be told under what different 
conditions a better report could be expected. While the 
investigation deals exclusively with California, it has a 
much broader significance for the public. The conditions 
existing here are similar in most respects to those prevail- 
ing throughout the Arid Region. Moreover, this is the 
greatest State in the West and is naturally looked to for 
leadership in the adoption of policies that are to rule the 
destinies of Western America. The four great points to 
be studied in the report are, first, the method of appropria- 
ting waters, since this is the foundation of valuable rights; 
second, the means by which water is distributed among a 
multitude of users; third, the question of riparian rights ; 
fourth, the ownership of water, which involves the vita] 
matter of water monopoly in a region where this element 
is absolutely vital to human existence. The influence of 
this report should powerfully assist in the evolution of a 
new and better California and in the growth of beneficent 
institutions throughout all our Western lands. 


The discussion of this report will serve to call 


PRIVATE : : ve | ° 
ARID LANs. public attention sharply to the fact that irrigation 


laws are matters for State legislation and, by the 
same token, that national irrigation, whatever its merits 
may be, is entirely inadequate to the solution of our water 
problems. ‘There is no conflict between State and national 
irrigation in the minds of those familiar with the whole 
subject. They occupy two distinct spheres of action. We 
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want the nation to lend its assistance in reclaiming our 
public lanvis. In Nevada, for instance, 95 per cent of all 
the soil belongs to the national government. No power 
except Con rress can legislate concerning it. Present laws 
are wholly unsuited to the development of this national 
property. We look to the nation to develop policies and 
furnish appropriations by which the irrigable portions of 
these lands may be made ready for settlement and by which 
the timber and grazing districts may be more wisely ad- 
ministered. But the control of waters in non-navigable 
streams, so far as their appropriation and distribution is 
concerned, belongs to the States themselves. The nation 
could not deprive them of their rights and obligations in 
this respect, nor would it do so if it could. It has troubles 
enough of itsown. We must ourselves reform the water 
laws of the several States and provide good systems of ad- 
ministration. But in California the limitations of national 
irrigation are much more severe. There are irrigable lands 
which belong to the public on the Eastern slope of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains—in Lassen, Modoc, Inyo, and 
Mono counties—and in the great deserts of the Mojave 
and Colorado. Butit is not for the watering of these lands 
that California suffers most keenly today. It is the great 
arid districts of Southern California, of the Coast Region, 
of the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys, that should 
be irrigated by the storage of flood water and the econom- 
ical distribution of all available supplies. It is here that 
the wealth and population of the State are to be multiplied 
many-fold. ‘This is the problem which presses close upon 
us, the solution of which alone can put an end to present 
stagnation in settlement and existing distress in irrigation 
districts and other communities harried by endless litiga- 
tion. Does national irrigation touch this problem? Not 
at all. These lands are arid or semi-arid and cry aloud for 
reclamation. But they are not public lands. They are 
private lands, large portions of which have been cultivated, 
fenced, and otherwise improved. Does any advocate of 
national irrigation imagine that his policy—beneficient as 
it will be in other States and, indirectly, to California, as 
a means of increasing its trade with the interior—can be 
depended upon to furnish water for the private estates of 
the South, of the Sacramento and San Joaquin, and of the 
Coast Region? Surely no one can delude himself with a 
hope so vain as that. We shall induce the nation to re- 
claim the arid public lands, but the construction of great 
works for watering the enormous area of private lands 
whereon the future millions are todwell is our own problem, 
destined to abide with us for ever. 
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BATTLE OF The forces of codperation and of competition are 
wae waging a battle royal in the raisin districts. The 
"+ issue of the conflict is not clear at this writing, 

but its merits are plain enough. No industry on this coast 
has been subject to fluctuations more frequent and disas- 
trous than that of raisin-growing. It has made fortunes 
and ruined fortunes in alternate years. It has been in the 
highest degree a speculative crop, its character as such 
only enhanced by the fact that comparatively little capital 
and time were required to bring a good vineyard into exist- 
ence. It was quickly found that the producers were com- 
pletely at the mercy of those who control the market so 
long as they were not organized. M. Theo. Kearney 
taught them the secret of organization, and made it possi- 
ble for them to dictate the price of the crop to the packers. 
His original plan went further. He wanted the producers 
not only to control the crop, but to own the packing- 
houses, so that nothing should stand between them and the 
consuming public. Though his policy raised the price of 
the product to such an altitude that prosperity was made 
universal, he was deposed for atime. After his recall to 
leadership, Mr. Kearney made up his mind to put an end 
forever to competition in the sale of raisins. A consider- 
able proportion of the growers had remained out of the 
Association. They were benefited, of course, by the higher 
prices, but by keeping out of the organization they were 
always in a position to offer their crop to the packers at a 
little less than the standard rate, thus taking advantage of 
any temporary stagnation in the market, and disposing of 
their product in advance of the Association. Mr. Kearney 
decided that the way to put a stop to this ruinous system 
was to announce that unless practically all the growers 
joined the Association, and stood shoulder to shoulder for 
mutual protection, the price of raisins should be two cents 
a pound. “And we will all go down into the gutter to- 
gether,” he boldly proclaimed. On the other hand, if the 
growers united the price would be fixed at five cents a 
pound, which means prosperity for all. Establishing his 
headquarters in New York, he notified the trade that 
raisins would sell at two cents shortly unless the growers 
signed the leases in response to his appeal. ‘This smashed 
the market, as no one would buy at a higher price with this 
prospect in view. It cannot be denied that Mr. Kearney’s 
policy was arbitrary. No more can it be denied that it 
was brave, sensible, and framed in the highest interest of 
the industry. The Association must rule or go to pieces. 
If it goes to pieces, those who wish to buy raisins as 
cheaply, and sell them as dearly, as possible will control the 
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situation. The producers will be at their mercy. Had 
they rather be at the mercy of that interest, or at the 
mercy of an Association directed by men whose fortunes 
are at stake in raisin vineyards and who themselves must 
share in the prosperity or disaster which comes to the in- 
dustry asa whole? It seems to us that there cannot be a 
moment’s question as to which road they should choose. 
The raisin business has become too large for the old condi- 
tions which existed when the production was small and 
when the laws of competition could safely be trusted to 
bring a good result. This is the day of large affairs, of 
combination. God helps those who help themselves, and 
those producers who do not help themselves will soon find 
that they need God’s help indeed ! 
AND THE 


About the only important product of the soil 
which has not come under the influence of co- } a 
operation in California is wheat. Although it : 
still persists, and upon a very large scale, this has for 
many years seemed like a doomed industry. The constant 
cropping to a single cereal has so impoverished the soil 
and reduced the yield, the competition of cheap labor in 
India, Egypt, and South America, and the introduction of 
improved machinery in other lands, has so altered the con- 
ditions of the markets, that it appeared as if wheat-grow- 
ing might be destined to gradual extinction The friends 
of irrigation have hoped that this situation would lead to 
a revolution in farming methods, with artificial watering, 
subdivision of estates, and diversified production as its 
moving forces. But it seems that the wheat-growers will 
make an effort to better their conditions through codpera- 
tion. Those two strong men of the Sacramento Valley— 
N. P. Chipman and Will S. Green—have been hinting at 
such things for some years. A meeting was recently held 
to take steps looking to the organization of something 
like a Trust among the wheat-men. The object would be 
to put the entire grain product of the Sacramento Valley 
into the hands of one strong organization, with a view to 
securing better markets, prices, and transportation facili- 
ties. This is certainly an amazing development of the 
coéperative spirit, but none the less hopeful on that ac- 
count. Such an organization could go to work intelli- 
gently to engage ships for moving the crop. The difficul- 
ties on that score are now very serious. When the control 
of the entire crop is given to a single organization the 
ship-owners will find that they are confronted by “a con- 
dition, not a theory.” The growers will also be able to 
enter the Oriental market and develop it extensively. Very 
likely they will effect important economies in storing their 
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crop at points of shipment. On the whole, it looks to us 
that this gigantic coédperative undertaking may be feasi- 
ble, while it is surely encouraging to those who believe in 
the principle of union for the common good. If such a re- 
sult is realized it will be due to the fact that the wheat- 
growers have suffered until they simply had to do some- 
thing. ‘This is the invariable experience of humanity. We 
learn only through suffering. The god of Progress is 
armed with a club. 


4 NEW By the way, there was an interesting ceremony at 
Seine » the little town of Kingsburg, in the San Joaquin 
: Valley, a few weekssince. The occasion was the 
dedication of the Kingsburg Rochdale Building. Here, 
under one roof, are assembled the codperative store, pro- 
fessional and public offices, and the public library. Prac- 
tically the entire business of this prosperous community 
will be conducted in this building. But it is more than a 
business center—it is a social, intellectual, and religious 
center. It owes its existence not to kind-hearted million- 
aires, but to sensible farmers and workingmen who have 
united their capital so that they may work together in the 
purchase of their supplies and sale of their products, after 
the manner of the Rochdale pioneers, described in Pro- 
fessor Fowler’s article in the last number of this magazine. 
The high ideal animating the Kingsburg people is well 
shown by the following extract from President Hallner’s 
allusion to Rochdale Hall, which forms a part of the build- 

ing : 

This is intended to be a “‘ Faneuil Hall’’, a “‘ cradle of liberty ’”’ 
and we invite the Patrick Henrys and James Otises, the Garrisons, 
the Lovejoys, the Wendell Phillipses, the Lincolns, the Mother 
Stewarts and Thompsons, and women crusaders, including the 
Frances Willards and the whole army of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and the Dickies, the Woolleys, andthe good and 
plump Wheat, and our own Professor Fowler—all these and all 
their friends, associates and affinities who only cleave to the pure, 
the true and the good. 


Just imagine what California would be if brought under 
a good system of irrigation, divided into millions of little 
farms, and with such “cradles of liberty” as that at 
Kingsburg located in every community! It makes one feel 
like exclaiming, with the optimistic poet : 


“ We'll all be happy yet 
You bet! ”’ 
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How TO COLONIZE THE PACIFIC COAST. 
SECOND PAPER 
THE POSSIBILITIES OF COMBINED EFFORT. 


HE first paper in this series arrived at the conclusion 
that private efforts aiming at the colonization of ir- 
rigated land have not been generally successful and 

cannot’ be relied upon to solve the question, in any large 
sense of the term; that semi-public agencies, such as rail- 
roads and boards of trade, State or local, are useful only 
within a restricted sphere; and that the historic successes 
in the line of settlement have been accomplished only by 
coéperative efforts, of which the most notable instances 
were the Greeley Colony of Colorado, the Mormon commu- 
nities of Utah and other States, and certain famous settle- 
ments in Southern California. Hence, if we are to follow 
the leading of experience we will adopt the codperative 
method in getting settlers and then proceed to organize 
— and social plans after the same successful 
model. 

This is easy to say, but can it be done? Is it not en- 
tirely impracticable? Horace Greeley is dead. No one 
can now command his influence as the Colorado settlers 
did. ‘The Mormon church is active enough, to besure, but 
there are a good many of us who are not prepared to join it 
just yet. Men like Judge North and others who took the 
lead in Southern California are not to be found every day 
in the week. How, then, are we to settle California, and 
a dozen other States of the West, by such codperative 
efforts? No attempt was made to answer that question 
last month. It was merely said that that was ‘ another 
story.” And here is the other story. 


I. 
A PROPOSED PLAN OF UNION. 


I was invited by General Will S. Green to address a joint 
meeting of the Sacramento Valley and San Joaquin Valley 
Development Associations on this subject last January. 
The meeting drew a large attendance of representative 
men, as it was held in Sacramento when the Legislature 
was in sessson and on the day that the electoral vote was 
cast for President and Vice-President. I opened the de- 
bate by introducing the following resolution : 

Resolved, That all the active land interests of California should be 
united in am Association for the enlistment and organization of colo- 


nists, and that the Association thus formed should proceed with its 
work upon the following lines : 
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1. There should be an Executive Committee, preferably composed 
of five members, to govern the operations of the Association. 

2. There should be employed experts of the highest qualifications 
to report upon conditions of soil, water supply, markets, products, 
cost of living, and all other essential facts, before the Association 
undertakes the sale of any tract of land. 

3. There should be a Publication Department to supervise all ad- 
vertising or other printed matter issued with the endorsement of the 
Association. 

4. There should be a Lecture Bureau to send competent speakers 
throughout the East for the purpose of presenting the advantages of 
California to prospective homeseekers, with a view of directing 
— attention particularly to the lands represented in the Associa- 

on. 

5. Colonial clubs should be formed in Eastern cities and towns as 
a nucleus for homeseekers and as a basis of permanent organization 
for the promotion of settlement, year after year. 

6. The Executive Committee should employ the best talent for 
planning colonies and townsites, and advising settlers as to industrial 
aud social arrangements, to the end that settlers may have the ad- 
—— of the experience of other communities. 

z. he expense of the Association should be met by subscriptions 
to its capital stock, and the terms upon which land is sold should be 
such as to return profits to be distributed pro rata among the stock- 
holders, while owners of land disposed of would receive their indi- 
vidual profits besides. 


Aside from the arguments which might be made for and 
against such a proposal as a business proposition, the reso- 
lution requires some explanation in order to make its mean- 
ing entirely clear. Indeed, it covers so much new ground 
that I quickly discovered it could not be threshed out in a 
single afternoon’s debate. It aroused a spirited discussion, 
which was participated in by some of the most prominent 
men of the State, including General N. P. Chipman, Hon. 
W. H. Mills, Arthur R. Briggs, Ben M. Maddox, Senator 
Smith, General Green, and many others. Although noth- 
ing definite came of the matter, sufficient interest was 
manifested to justify a calm presentation of the proposal 
in these pages. 

It should be said that the plan does not contemplate that 
any lands shall be deeded to the Association, or that that 
body shall assume the management of land or water prop- 
erties. It merely proposes a joint agency to take the 
place of many conflicting agencies, and united instead of 
scattered effort. It suggests a complete machinery aiming 
at the systematic development of a class of settlers for 
California and at their organization into colonies after ar- 
rival. In obtaining settlers the Association’s power would 
be quite absolute; in organizing them afterwards its 
work would be merely advisory. ‘The machinery provided 
by such a plan as this, while not radically different from 
that employed by many companies, is much more perfect 
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and far-reaching. In a word, this was intended to be at 
least a step in the direction of scientific methods of coloni- 
zation. 

The chief difficulty in carrying out such a plan, assum- 
ing that our land interests could be united and sufficient 
capital subscribed for the undertaking—an assumption 
that is entirely unwarranted—would be to determine which 
of the many interests represented should receive the set- 
tlers obtained. Naturally, each property-owner would de- 
sire to obtain the first settlers, the best settlers, and the 
most settlers. To a certain extent, this problem would 
solve itself. The lands controlled by the Association 
would represent a wide range of prices. One buyer, pre- 
ferring cheap land where he could raise alfalfa and cattle, 
would be willing to locate some distance from a railroad. 
Another buyer would prefer high-priced orange land and 
the best social advantages. Furthermore, some settlers 
would insist on Southern California; others would prefer 
the San Joaquin or Sacramento. The Association would 
be able to accommodate all of these varying tastes. To 
this extent the land-owners in the Association would not 
come into conflict. But we should not be entirely de- 
pendent on the individual tastes of settlers to prevent us 
from getting into trouble on this score. 

The Colonial Clubs would be scattered throughout many 
States and hundreds of cities and towns. The Executive 
Committee might arbitrarily assign some of these clubs to 
certain companies or colonies. Let us say, for instance, 
that General Green has a colony at Colusa and Mr. Briggs 
another at Fresno. The Executive Committee informs 
General Green that he shall have the exclusive benefit of 
the Colonial Clubs in and around Des Moines, Iowa, and 
notifies Mr. Briggs that he shall enjoy a like privilege at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. While they might not be able to 
control the matter entirely, they could do so in a large de- 
gtee, while as stockholders they would enjoy a share of the 
profit in all lands sold by the Association throughout the 
State. 

Let us look at the plan now on broader lines. 


II. 
THE FAILURE OF PRESENT METHODS. 


The first justification for the presentation of such a 
plan is that we are not now colonizing California success- 
fully. Some of the richest land companies in the State 
have expended very large sums in the effort and made al- 
most a total failure. We indulge in lamentation over our 
great estates and the backwardness of irrigation in certain 
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localities, but if it were possible to furnish the owners of 
these estates with the assurance that buyers could be found 
in any considerable numbers they would proceed to sub- 
divide their lands and to irrigate them quickly. The fact 
is that the settler is not forthcoming. Hence, it is worth 
while to consider any proposal which has merit, even if it 
is not all that could be desired. 

The competitive method on which we have so far relied 
to obtain settlers is fraught with many dangers. Rivalry 
in land-selling leads to the wholesale depreciation of one 
locality by the friends of another locality. The result is 
injury to the whole State. Since the advantages of Cali- 
fornia are so striking as almost to challenge belief, it is 
very easy to discredit your rival’s proposition. This has 
often happened, not only as between individuals and com- 
panies, but as between large sections of the commonwealth. 
The result is that the Eastern public does not know what 
to believe, but is inclined to set down Californians as a 
perverse generation. ah ee 

The State is also badly injured by irresponsible parties 
who advertise untruths and seek to unload propositions 
utterly without merit. Many asad story could be written 
under this head, recounting the losses of trusting settlers. 
While the promoters of sueh projects have seldom realized 
profits in the end, the State has always suffered from their 
operations. 

The expense involved in advertising fifty enterprises 
separately and in conducting fifty separate agencies, to 
say nothing of the injurious effects of cut-throat competi- 
tion already mentioned, is a considerable handicap. It is 
the old story of a dozen milkmen serving customers on the 
same street, maintaining a dozen teams and traversing 
exactly the same ground, when a single individual or firm 
could render the same service with greater economy and 
efficiency. "The Eastern field in which settlers are to be 
sought is enormous. Competition means that it cannot be 
handled effectively except at vast expense. 

Scientific colonization requires the services of expert 
minds in several different directions. The average enter- 
prise simply cannot afford to employ them. It must there- 
fore take dangerous chances, and a wise head has remarked 
that ‘“‘in such cases you may be sure that all the contin- 
gencies will continge.” 

Finally, the first and last essential of successful coloniza- 
tion is public confidence. This confidence the present 
method has entirely failed to command. Companies with 
millions of capital have failed to impress the homeseeking 
public with the belief that their statements were absolutely 
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reliable and that they could be trusted to show them the 
way to prosperity. 

For these reasons the present method of individual and 
scattered efforts is so nearly a total failure, both in enlist- 
ing settlers and in organizing their industrial plans, that 
it cannot be relied upon to effect broad and enduring results 
in the colonization of Western lands. 


Il. 
MERITS OF THE PROPOSED PLAN. 


The proposition is to bring all the active land interests 
of California into a single organization, as a means of 
securing their hearty céoperation in obtaining large num- 
bers of settlers over a period of years. The administra- 
tion of the work would be entrusted to a small Executive 
Committee — the smaller the better. This would at once 
eliminate competition and all the evils arising therefrom. 
California would present a solid front to the homeseeking 
public. 

Under this plan not a single acre of bad or dubious soil 
could be offered for sale. The chance of mistakes in re- 
gard to water supply for irrigation would be reduced to the 
minimum, because experts of the highest ability could 
readily be employed by the combination. Competent statis- 
ticians would report on markets, products, and cost of 
living. Experienced superintendents would advise settlers 
how to proceed with improvements. In all these vital 
matters we should be building upon a foundation of ascer- 
tained facts and exact information, instead of working in 
the dark, as now. 

All publications and advertising matter would be pre- 
pared under one central head. This would effect a great 
economy, while permitting the service of the ablest men, 
even of men of reputation. This would add enormously to 
the influence of such “literature.” There would then be no 
excuse for wild, misleading statements. The responsibility 
would be centered. 

The plan for a Lecture Bureau and formation of a far- 
reaching system of Colonial Clubs is not at all impracti- 
cable. It has been used successfully and more than one 
flourishing colony stands as a living monument of its feasi- 
bility. It is a method which appeals powerfully to the 
public. ‘They like to meet the sponsors of a colony scheme 
face to face. There are few subjects which possess more 
elements of human interest, or offer more opportunities to 
the intelligent speaker. Furthermore, it is easier to talk 
effectively to a hundred people than to one. There is a 
spirit about the thing not easy to explain, but always 
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deeply felt by speaker and audience. Then such meetings 
advertise themselves very thoroughly. ‘‘Go West, young 
man,” is still a magic phrase of much potency. I know 
from my own experience that more can be accomplished 
from the lecture platform in six weeks than can be done 
from a real estate office in six months—TI had almost said 
six years. 

Neither is there any difficulty about forming the clubs. 
A large element of every community stands ready to join 
anything, especially if little or no expense attaches to the 
operation. While the real estate office appeals principally 
to the pocket-nerve, the lecture and club cater to the social 
instincts as well. I undertake to say that with anything 
like an effective consolidation of land interests in Cali- 
fornia, with reasonable moral and financial backing, not 
less than 100,000 people could be enrolled in Colonial Clubs 
within a year. Of these, not less than 10,000 would be 
buyers and immediate settlers, and from 10,000 to 20,000 
more would purchase places on installments and have them 
improved while remaining at their trades and professions. 
All the rest would be good advertisers for California and 
serve to keep the clubs alive, thus furnishing permanent 
channels for lectures and literature. 

And the expense ? That would be a matter for careful 
calculation, but probably $50,000 would make a fair test of 
the system. This capital would be raised by stock sub- 
scription, or, possibly, in part by donations. A good many 
counties might be willing to contribute. The Association 
would make contracts with its members for the sale of their 
land upon such a margin of profit as to meet all the ex- 
penses of the work and leave a dividend for stockholders. 
While the landowner would look chiefly to the sale of his 
own property for his pecuniary benefit, he would also share 
the profits upon every acre of land disposed of, since he 
would be a stockholder in the Association. It is possible 
that a plan might be framed by which profits would be 
equalized, regardless of the locality in which sales were 
made. 

The chief advantage of the proposed method lies not in 
the economy which it would effect, nor even in the very 
great degree of efficiency which would come from the pro- 
vision of such complete machinery. The transcendent 
merit lies in the fact thatit would absolutely compel public 
respect and confidence. Behind it would stand the com- 
bined influence of California. Press and people would 
vouch for it everywhere. No purely private enterprise 
could compete with this semi-public undertaking, repre- 
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senting the organized effort of California to colonize its 
vacant lands upon a basis of perfect good faith. 

The reader will ask: ** Assuming thatsuch an organiza- 
tion could be made and operated successfully, so that 
abundant settlers were found, how do you propose to organ- 
ize them into colonies and thus realize the advantages 
which coéperative efforts have brought elsewhere ? The 
test of colonization is, of course, not merely getting the 
people, but making them prosperous after they are obtained, 
so that the work of settlement may go on indefinitely.” 

That isa very pertinent question, which will be dealt 
with in the next paper of this series. 

W. E. S. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE STRUGGLE FOR WATER. 


THE ORIGIN OF RIGHTS AND DISTRIBUTION OF SUPPLIES 


by the new branch of the Agricultural Department 

known as Irrigation Investigations. It was made 
possible by the céoperation of the California Water and 
Forest Association, whose Finance Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Timothy Hopkins, raised several 
thousand dollars to supplement the appropriation of Con- 
gress for the purpose. It is probably not extravagant to 
say that the publication of the work marks the first im- 
portant stage of the battle for the reform of the water laws 
of California—a battle that must go on unceasingly, re- 
gardless of all obstacles, until the great result shall be 
fully accomplished and this first of Western States provided 
with institutions suited to its highest development. 

The report makes a beautiful volume of nearly 500 pages, 
copiously illustrated with maps and pictures. The fact 
that it has cost the Government about $6.00 per copy for 
mechanical production, not counting the expense of the 
investigations themselves, testifies to its excellence as a 
matter of paper and printing. The first edition is small 
and will be in great demand. It is to be hoped that further 
editions will be called for and authorized in time. And it 
would be well if large editions of pamphlets, made up of 
separate reports, could be printed and thoroughly dis- 
tributed in the various localities covered by the discussion. 
The introductory report by the Expert in Charge deals with 


ar report” is the most substantial result yet achieved 


*“ Irrigation Investigations in California,” Bulletin No. 100, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Office of Experiment Station, 1901. 
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the entire situation on broad lines, enforcing its discussion 
of California problems with facts and illustrations drawn 
from the experience of the world at large. A pamphlet 
edition of this introduction ought to be supplied to every 
irrigator and public man in the State. 

The investigation was made, according to the title-page 
of the report, under the direction of Elwood Mead, assisted 
by William E. Smythe, Marsden Manson, J. M. Wilson, 
Charles D. Marx, Frank Soulé, C. E. Grunsky, Edward M. 
Boggs, and James D. Schuyler. None of the parties con- 
cerned in its authorship are inexperienced or unknown in 
this field of labor. All of them have been identified for 
many years with irrigation thought and practice, and not 
one of them could afford to give anything less than the 
very best of which he was capable to a discussion of this 
sort, conducted under the direct auspices of the national 
Government. 

While each of the experts, except Mr. Mead, dealt with 
a particular stream, all worked upon a uniform plan. They 
were instructed to take the present water laws of California 
as the basis of their discussion, to observe how these laws 
had worked in their practical application to the irrigation 
industry in the locality they were considering, and what 
reforms, if any, are required to bring the use of water 
under more intelligent and successful management here- 
after. ‘This program made it necessary for each expert to 
discuss many different aspects of the water question. 
Among the most important were the following: How should 
water be appropriated ?—a most vital question because 
the method of acquiring it originally goes to the very 
foundation of a stable water right. How should water be 
distributed in order to avoid incessant conflict among a 
multitude of users from the same stream? How should 
water be owned — by the person who makes the appropria- 
tion, by the canal which conveys it, by the irrigator who 
applies it to the soil, or should it be inalienably attached 
to the soil itself? Are riparian rights consistent with the 
best use of water in an arid land? Would the private 
ownership of water apart from land, obtained either 
through appropriation or riparian rights, involve a 
monopoly of this natural element, and, if so, would such 
a monopoly be a dangerous influence in the social and 
economic life of the State? By what form of enterprise 
private or public, State or national — can the storage and 
distribution of flood waters be effected to the best advantage 
of the community at large ? 

In no way except by reading the report in its entirety, 
with its wealth of facts drawn from the experience of dil- 
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ferent localities and interpreted by the patient skill of the 
experts, can the reader grasp the full significance of these 
vital questions and the answers supplied in this work, of 
about 250,000 words. But in the brief summaries prepared 
for this magazine the effort will be to present the most 
salient evidence and conclusions. 


I.—-THE ORIGIN OF A WATER RIGHT. 


The law says that “the right to the use of running 
water flowing in a river or stream or down a caiion or 
ravine may be acquired by appropriation.” Leaving aside 
for the present the manner in which this statute is largely 
nullified by the riparian doctrine, upheld by the decisions 
of the highest court, let us consider the origin of water 
rights as laid down in the words quoted from the statute. 
How is water appropriated under this plan? By posting 
a notice “‘in a conspicuous place at the point of intended 
diversion,” stating how much water is claimed, the pur- 
pose and place for which it is intended to be used, and the 
means by which it is to be diverted. Within ten days the 
notice must be recorded in the office of the County Re- 
corder, who must keep a book for the purpose. 

Only this and nothing more! The right to use the water 
on which the existence of your farm depends — hence, the 
ability to support your family —rests solely upon this so- 
called ‘law of appropriation.” How do you know there is 
surplus water in the stream to which you can properly lay 
claim? You cannot know—can only guess at it. But 
supposing the entire supply has already been appropriated, 
even more than appropriated ; can you still file your notice 
and proceed just as if this were a virgin stream and nobody 
lived within a thousand miles of you? Certainly; there 
is nothing to prevent. Nobody has ever measured the 
stream ; nobody knows how much has been claimed, nor 
how much is actually applied to beneficial use. There has 
been a popular inquiry of late as to the exact definition of 
sé ” “ ” 

anarchy. The word means “want of government. 
And our present method of appropriating water is a perfect 
illustration of anarchy as applied to the most fundamental 
need of the community in an arid land. There is this 
little statute which pretends to give everybody a right to 
appropriate water, and then a total ‘‘ want of government” 
in carrying it out or protecting the rights it originates. 
The whole thing rests upon nothing but force when it is 
followed to its last analysis. You take the water if you 
can get it into your headgate, regardless of your neighbor's 
needs or rights. You keep the water if you can hold your 
own headgate open and your neighbor’s shut. There are 
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places in California where this is accomplished by the use 
of shotguns and organized terrorism. You take the matter 
into the courts, but it is still the arbitrament of force, 
though of a different kind. It is financial force now in- 
stead of physical. Not that the courts are corrupt— no 
such impression is intended to be conveyed for an instant — 
but that they have no basis upon which to decide anything. 

Without knowing how much water there is in the stream 
and how much has been applied to beneficial use, how can 
the court possibly know when prior rights are infringed 
upon? Besides, what is ‘‘ beneficial use,” within the 
meaning of the law? How much water is required to irri- 
gate land in California? If you are using too much you 
are not making beneficial use, but, on the other hand, are 
making injurious use and the whole community is the 
loser. There is no accepted unit of so much water to so 
much land by which beneficial use can be passed upon by 
the court. You can litigate and litigate, but litigation 
cannot lead to justice, save by mere accident, under such 
circumstances. The man with the longest purse, who can 
hire the most lawyers and employ the largest array of ex- 
pert witnesses, can win in the end, because he can have the 
cause tried again and again until at last all opposition is 
exhausted. And that is equivalent to government by force 
rather than by law. 

It is upon such a foundation that the best and oldest 
rights in California are resting today. Vested interests 
are often quoted in opposition to reform. But vested in- 
terests are the ones, above all others, that are imperiled 
by existing conditions. No man can go to bed at night and 
be sure that when he arises he will not have to employ 
attorneys and use his last dollar to defend the water right 
on which the value of his property entirely depends. He 
may berich, but other men are richer yet, and there is not 
a water right in the State which may not be attacked upon 
some ground. Judicial precedents count for little or noth- 
ing. They are like weather-cocks, now pointing north, 
now south, and constantly veering to all points of the com- 
pass. The trouble is that the foundation of water rights 
is on shifting sands, rather than on the bed-rock of exact 
information and eternal justice. 

Slender as the law of appropriation is at best, it could 
not be obeyed to any advantage. Posting a notice at “‘a 
conspicuous place” near the point of diversion does not 
secure publicity, because streams are not diverted, as a 
rule, at conspicuous places. Such diversions are generally 
made in willow thickets or among rugged hills remote from 
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highways. Filing the claims with recorders is equally in- 
effective. A stream may flow through several counties, so 
that the total claims could not be found at any one place. 
It was discovered that in one of the most conspicuous 
counties (Los Angeles) the records were not kept in a 
book by themselves until quite recently, but scattered 
through the miscellaneous records, so that trying to find 
them was like searching for a needle in a haystack. Even 
if the records had been perfectly kept and considerable 
publicity secured little good would have resulted, since no 
method was provided for showing what appropriations had 
been followed up by construction and then by beneficial 
use. Neither was there any system of enforcing compli- 
ance with the claims. To the anarchy of the appropria- 
tion method was added the utter chaos of records and entire 
lack of all supervision. 

What were the practical results? Every stream was 
over-appropriated, many times the total flow being usually 
claimed. In one of the northern valleys, where, at the 
utmost, the supply would suffice for 150,000 acres, enough 
water was “appropriated” to irrigate over 200,000,000 
acres. On the San Joaquin River the amount claimed was 
172 times the normal flow. Similar abuses were found on 
every stream within the scope of the investigation, while 
the grotesque and misleading terms in which the claims 
were couched were so numerous that it would require a good 
part of this magazine to reproduce them. For instance, 
one man claimed “the entire flow of the San Joaquin 
from its surface to the center of the earth.” His point of 
diversion was ‘immediately opposite a white oak tree on 
the right bank of the stream.” A man on the Los An- 
geles river served notice that he appropriated ‘* 3,000 
miners’ inches under a 4-inch pressure, to be taken out in 
a pipe 1) inches in diameter.” 

Absurd? No, tragical! All sense of humor is sub- 
merged in the sea of litigation that arises from this pre- 
posterous method of establishing rights to the most pre- 
cious of all elements of natural wealth in an arid land. It 
is calculated that on the Kings River alone $40,000 has 
been annually expended for litigation during the past ten 
years. And nobody is any better off than at the beginning. 
The same amount of money would pay four per cent inter- 
est on $1,000,000. The wise investment of the latter sum 
would water every acre in controversy and thousands of 
acres besides. Men would save their money to improve 
their homes instead of wasting it in fruitless lawsuits. 
The present conditions are pitiable, shameful, intolerable. 
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Il. THE DISTRIBUTION OF WATER—AND GRIEF. 

But little space is required to discuss the California law 
governing the distribution of water. There is no such 
law. Yet in other arid lands this is one of the most essen- 
tial features of administrative systems. ‘The French have 
a maxim to the effect that if government did not exist, it 
would be absolutely necessary to create government in 
order to provide for the distribution of water in an arid 
land Here each irrigator and canal-owner is a law unto 
himself. All are Ishmaelites—every man’s hand is against 
every other man, since all are engaged in the fierce struggle 
for the precious element which is the life-blood of the 
State. 

Here, again, the costly litigation often fails of its object. 
It is decreed, for instance, that A shall have one-half of 
the stream when B does not need it. Whois to say what 
constitutes “‘ one-half?” And, worse than that, who is to 
say when B “does not need it ?” A probably thinks that 
B does not need it at all, but B thinks he needs it all the 
time. More trouble among the neighbors, more lawsuits, 
frequently punctuated by brief but annoying remarks from 
shotguns. There are places where private arsenals are 
maintained to facilitate the peaceful distribution of the 
water supply. It is not always so bad as this, but it is 
always bad enough, and so it will continue to be until the 
people of California are able to rise to the level of India 
and Egypt in the appropriation and distribution of water. 

In future numbers we shall get some further revelations 
concerning the nature and operation of the California 
water laws. Then we shall see the sweeping remedies for 
this state of things proposed by the unanimous judgment 
of the expert investigators. 


THE DESERT TRANSLATED 


NE hundred years hence the newspaper scribes of the Pacific 

© Coast will be engaged in telling the wonderful things which 

marked the course of the twentieth century. Taking down 

from their dusty shelves in cobwebbed nooks of public libra- 

ries the records of the long-gone year of 1901, they will discover 

prominent notices of an event precisely contemporaneous with the 

birth of the century they are describing. And then they will pro- 
ceed to write something like this: 

‘““‘What is now the scene of the densest population in Cal- 
ifornia, on New Year’s Day one hundred years ago, was 
one of the most forsaken and desolate spots in all the 
West. We ask our readers to put forth the utmost efforts of 
their imagination and endeavor to see the wide-stretching Delta 
of the Colorado River as it appeared in the time of our ances- 
tors. Remove for the moment, if you can, the great city in 
the heart of this marvelous plain, the scores of villages and 
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hamlets that mark the horizon on every hand, the long, shaded 
avenues leading out through the country in all directions. Imagine 
that the three great railways now traversing the Imperial valley, 
and the elaborate network of electric lines, never existed. Rub out 
for the instant the miles—the tens of miles—of garden, field, and 
orchard. Close your eyes to the thousands of homes, sugar factories 
and other industries—in a word, take away the entire fabric of civili- 
zation as it now exists in that wonderful region and try to think of it 
as it was when the sun rose over the Eastern mountains on January 
1, 1901. 

** No railroads, no homes, no factories, no fields or orchards, and- 
no water! Silence and desolation! A place so barren that even the 
coyote shunned it as a hopeless waste! And yetin the first year of 
the century now dead and gone, the great river was turned from its 
channel, and broad canals bore its waters into the heart of the desert. 
And, lo! men came to plant and to build, to live and to rear 
their children, to break the silence of desolation with voices of 
industry, and to make the barren waste blossom with all the beauties 
of Eden. One of the great achievements of the century, it has now 
become so large a part of the very foundation on which our social 
and economic life is builded, that it is scarcely possible to conceive 
of Southern California without it. And yet it is related of some 
of our ancestors, who must have been stupid fellows indeed, 
that they persisted to the last that the undertaking was visionary, 
and that where the desert then was human beings could never live 
because of the heat and drought.”’ 

Such will be the reflections of those unborn scribes, the writers of 
the year 2001. Over and over they will tell the story of how the 
desert was translated. A million acres of fertile soil, and water 
enough in the Colorado river to irrigate it all without storage! It is 
a situation which cannot be duplicated in the world. Is it any won- 
der that it flourishes ? 











MAIN CANAL OF THE IMPERIAL CANAL SYSTEM 































Francis AsspcryY Gipson (See p. 265). 
Born Pittsburg, la., November 23, 1851--Died Los Angeles, Cal., October 13, 1901. 
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Pampas Grass, Los ANGELES. Photo. by Waite. 
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SANTA ROSA—THE FLOWER CITY 
SONOMA COUNTY, CAL. 


BY ROBERT A. THOMPSON. 


Photo. by Shaw 


HE first railroads in California followed the central valley, 
running through the State from north to south—the line of 
least resistance and the quickest and largest profits. They 

came in with the transition of the State from an era of gold 

to a golden age of agriculture. They were the first to make known 
to the outside world, by systematic and effective methods, the re- 
markable climate and agricultural range of the country from whence 
they drew their local support. By these efforts thousands were at- 
tracted to the State, and many travelers and tourists became perma- 
nent residents of California from what they saw of it in transit. 

But, they do not cover the whole State. The ocean coast north of 
San Francisco trends rapidly to the west, widening the distance be- 
tween the Sacramento Valley and the Pacific Ocean. Four of the 
largest, richest and least known of the counties of California are 
situated in this district. The combined areas of the coast counties 
Marin, Sonoma, Mendocino and Humboldt is equal to many States. 
They front for over two hundred miles on the ocean, extending in- 
land to the east for one hundred miles. They are sparsely popu- 
lated and comparatively undeveloped, but even as they are, produce 
more wealth per capita than any other counties in the State. Gener- 
ally speaking, this rich and inviting section is known only to those 
abroad whose attention was directed to its advantages through pri- 
vate sources, or to those who had some special reason to investigate 
its varied advantages. 

The coast counties differ in climate, soil, mode of culture, flora 
and other products, from the interior. The annual rainfall is greater. 
The season of growth is longer. No irrigation is necessary. There 
are no droughts. The dry years in the interior are bonanza years on 
the coast—prices are high and the yield is enormous. Crops are 
more frequently hurt by too much than by too little rain. The red- 
wood, the most valuable of all American forest products, here finds 
its natural home. A continuous redwood forest stretches along the 
ocean front of the Northwest coast for two hundred miles, a timber 
belt of unsurpassed magnificence and 
of incalculable commercial value. Indi- 
viduals of this family of trees attain a 
height of three hundred and fifty feet, a 
diameter of twenty feet and a circum- 
ference of sixty feet. Their average di- 
ameter is from ten to fifteen feet on the 
best land. 

The earth, air and ocean, three of the 
most powerful forces in nature, combine 
for the support of a redwood forest. This 
accounts for the size of the trees and the 
great number that grow on an acre of 
land. They possess the power, more than 
other trees, of condensing moisture from 
the atmosphere, especially the fogs which 
prevail along the coast in summer. No 
one can witness without surprise and ad- 
miration the attractive power of a red- 
wood forest on a summer fog. Detached 
clouds of mist rise as if startled from the 
sea, float inland and creep through the 
foliage, quickly followed by denser mas- 
ses, and soon every leaflet is dripping 
with moisture, distilled from the sea of 
vapor in which the forest is submerged. SEconp-GrowrH REDWoops. 
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This process is repeated day after day during the summer season, and 
tons of water, lifted by this system of aerial hydraulics, are distributed 
through every nook and corner of the forest. The trees appear like 
specters supporting the gray canopy of mist above them. The 
silence is broken only by the scarcely audible sound of the absorption 
and assimilation of the volatilized overflow of the sea upon the 
land. The temperature of the fog is 55degrees. It disappears on 
reaching the open land or stands as a wall on the outer edge of the 
forest. The clear air beyond the fog-line carries unseen moisture to 
all plant life in its path, until, stripped of its humidity, it merges 
with the overheated atmosphere of the interior valleys as a cool and 
invigorating breeze. 

The redwood splits true. It does not warp. When wet it will not 
easily burn. Thoroughly soaked it is almost wholly fireproof. It 
contains no resin. The residence portion of San Francisco is built 
of redwood. ‘There sre square miles of houses close together. There 
has never been aconflagration in the resident district, because a fire 








RUSSIAN RIVER CANon. Photo. by Shaw. 


does not spread rapidly. One building will not readily ignite from 
another. San Francisco was three times destroyed by fire when 
built of Eastern pine before the redwood came in, or its immense 
value as building material was known. Never, since. A railroad tie 
or other detached redwood bolt thoroughly ignited over its entire 
surface, if left to itself will go out, charred on the outside and 
sound in the center. Itis the most durable wood known, fences 
forty and even fifty years old are as sound as when built. The second 
growth of trees from which these first rails were made are over a 
hundred feet high, and other rails could be split from them. The 
butt-cut of a redwood tree is very close grained. Green it barely floats 
in the water ; seasoned it takes ona beautiful polish with the rich 
color of mahogany. Excepting only flooring, it is the best known 
material for house building from mudsill to redwood shingle roof, 
including doors, ornamental panel work and balustrades. It makes 
the best and most lasting railroad ties. The road over the South 
American Andes, crossing the hip of the volcano of Chimborazo, is 
now building on redwood ties from the Northwest coast counties of 


California. 
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Eel River and Russian River valleys are the largest in the coast 
counties. The former runs northward to Humbolt Bay. Russian 
River valley runs southward, fronting on the Bay of San Francisco. 
It lies east of the timber belt of Mendocino and Sonoma counties. It 
is one hundred and thirty miles long and has an average width of 
ten miles. Its soil is fertile, its scenery diversified and beautiful. 
It has long been noted for its production of Indian corn, which yields 
sixty bushels to the acre without irrigation. This fact is mentioned 
as a witness for the soil and climatic conditions, there being no other 
section of the State where this crop grows without irrigation. All 
other cereals, stone, seed and citrus fruits, the grape, the olive and 
especially berries yield large returns. The foothills have a milder 
climate than the valleys and are equally productive. There is an 
annual citrus fair at Cloverdale, in Russian River valley, at which 
oranges, lemons and other semi-tropical fruits equal to any grown in 
the State are exhibited. 

On account of its projection west, the northwest coast receives a 
heavy rainfall. The rain-bearing winds from the south first strike 
tHe northwest coast and seem to advance from north to south, though 

















AT THE MoutH or RuSSIAN RIVER. Photo. by Shaw. 


actually reaching the coast from the south. The precipitation of 
rain increases as the coast trends to the northwest and diminishes as 
it receeds southeasterly. The northwest coast is two hundred and 
fifty miles west of Southern California—hence its greatly increased 
rainfall. The average annual rainfall in the northwest coast 
counties is forty inches. The least precipitation in eighteen years of 
record was greater than the annual average in many parts of the 
State. The season of rain extends from the first of October to the 
first of July. There are but three months in which rain does not 
fall—July, August and September. The hills are green until July 
and the valleys in some parts the entire year. The mean winter 
temperature is equivalent to that of May on the Atlantic coast. 

The California Northwestern company runs its trains for one 
hundred and twelve miles through the center of the northwest coast 
counties. An extension of thirty miles further inland will be com- 
pleted and running by the first of the incoming year. It is said to 
be the heaviest freight carrying road in proportion to its length of 
any road in the United States. This may be well believed by those 
who are familiar with the vast resources of the country through 
which the road runs. Three trains leave the Ferry depot in San 
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Francisco every day for the terminus of the road in Mendocino 
county, returning in the afternoon. Local trains leave the same 
depot every hour for nearer points on the line of the road. The new 
terminus at Willets, in Mendocino county, is within five miles of a 
great redwood forest and will be the center of a large and important 
lumber manufacturing interest, offering great inducements for settle- 
ment and business enterprise. 

Santa Rosa is the largest city west of the Sacramentoriver and 
north of San Francisco. It is the natural capital of the northwest 
coast. It has a population of eight thousand and double that number 
live within a radius of a few miles. It is the county seat of Sonoma, 
the largest, most populous and wealthiest of the coast counties. It 
is the distributing point and railroad center of the northwest coast. 
Twenty trains arrive and depart from Santa Rosa every day, con- 
necting it with all parts of the county, the interior of the State, San 
Francisco, Sacramento, the overland trains for the East, Oregon, the 
Sound cities and British Columbia. The topographical features of a 
country do not change, however great the change upon the surface. 
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ACROSS THE Roors or SANTA Rosa. Photo. by Shaw. 


The old Indian and Spanish trails to and from the coast counties 
crossed at Santa Rosa just as the railroads of today meet there as a 
center of travel and traffic. It is the only direct railroad pass from 
the coast to the Sacramento valley, to the East, and Eastern markets. 

Santa Rosa is connected with San Francisco by two lines of rail- 
roacd—the California Northwestern and the Southern Pacific. Be- 
side its railroads, thanks to a progressive Board of Supervisors, 
an excellent system of public roads radiate from Santa Rosa to all 
parts of the county. 

Sonoma is the most diversified in its products of all the counties of 
this State. Its superficial area is one million acres. It is bounded 
on the south by the bay of San Francisco, on the west by the Pacific 
ocean, on the north by Mendocino county, and on the east by the 
Mayacmas range of mountains. 

At least half the area of the county is valley or foothill land. In 
the foothills are tracts of alluvial soil which equal the valleys in 
fertility ; they are warmer, drier and better for many purposes than 
valley lands. The finest wine grapes, citrus fruits, olives, apples 
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and nuts are grown in the foothills. Of the land suited for the 
growth of staple crops, grapes, olives, fruit and berries, not one-half 
is under cultivation, leaving a vast field for future development. 

The population of the county is forty thousand, mostly engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. Its assessed wealth is $29,000,000. Its annual 
production of wealth from the soil is $7,500,000. This is one hundred 
and seventy-five dollars per capita for every inhabitant, including 
women, children and all other non-producers. Or to put it another 
way, it is nine hundred dollars a year for every registered voter in 
the county. 

‘The view of the great central valley of Santa Rosa, especially from 
the coast hills opposite its back ground of encircling mountains is of 
vast extent and beauty. The central setting in this landscape is St. 
Helena, visible far out to sea, a conspicuous land mark in Northern 
California, blue as the ocean it overlooks or the sky whose color it 
reflects. 

Russia was once anxious to plant its cushioned claws in the soil of 
Northern California, and St. Helena is an enduring monument of the 
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aggressive ambition and skillful diplomacy of that powerful nation. 
Just before their departure from Ross, the Russian settlement on 
the cost of Sonoma, in 1841, Wossenessky, a naturalist, ascended the 
mountain, attached a lead plate to its summit bearing the day and 
date of the ascent and the name Helena which he bestowed upon the 
mountain in honor of his Imperial mistress, the Empress of Russia, 
thus marking the end of an unequalled march of conquest and 
colonization extending from the Ural Mountains in European Asia 
through Siberia to Alaska and thence to the northwest coast of Cali- 
fornia. 

In the morning shadow of St. Helena the spires and domes of 
Santa Rosa peer through the trees and foliage in which the city is 
half hidden. The surrounding level lands and terraced foothills are 
covered with orchards and vineyards. Three of the largest wineries 
in the State are in Sonoma county, two of which are in or near Santa 
Rosa. They have made the wines of Sonoma as famous as the 
Falernian of ancient, or the Chianti of modern Italy. At the late 
exposition in Paris Sonoma wine was exciuded from competition on 
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IN THE PETRIFIED Forest, Sonoma CouUNTY. Photo. by Shaw. 


a technicality. Were the European wine-growers afraid of a com- 
parative test ? 

Just west of Santa Rosa is the Gold Ridge country, where the best 
apples, berries, stone and seed fruits in the State are grown. It is 
tifteen miles in length by a width of six miles, and is one hundred 
feet above the level of Santa Rosa valley, which it parallels and 
bounds for fifteen miles on the west. Its soil is a rich sandy loam, 
apparently of marine origin, naturally drained and easily cultivated. 
Apples are a very profitable crop on this fruit ridge. They produce 
with proper care and culture forty boxes tothe tree, worth from 
thirty-five to seventy-five cents a box. There are eighty trees on an 
acre. The yield is readily figured, and runs into hundreds of dollars 
per acre. Prunes yield from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
dollars per acre, and berries one hundred and fifty dollars per acre. 
The experimental farm of Luther Burbank, “the Wizard of the 
Garden,”’ is on this ridge, though his home is in Santa Rosa. 








A Sonoma County VINEYARD. Photo. by Shaw. 
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STREET SCENES IN SANTA Rosa. Photos. by Shaw. 
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On the coast south of Gold Ridge there isa district of low rolling 
hills, open to the sea, bare of trees and covered with a rich sward of 
native grass, green, or nearly so, the year round. Some of the 
largest creameries and dairy farms in the State are situated in this 
ideal dairy country. 

Sonoma is a well-watered county. Through all its valleys there 
are running streams proportioned in volume to the catchment which 
supplies them. Russian River, the largest in the county, enters it 
from Mendocino, flows southeasterly for twenty miles, turns west, and 
finds its way to the Pacific Ocean through a depression in the Coast 
range. The streams of the smaller valleys, for twenty miles north 
and an equal distance south, flow into and through its channel to the 
sea. Excepting Petaluma, Sonoma and the Gualala valleys, it drains 
the entire county. There are innumerable springs of fresh and 
mineral water in the county. Among the latter the more noted are 
the Geysers, Lytton and Taylor’s White Sulphur Springs near Santa 
Rosa. 

One of the remarkable topographical features of the county is the 
cafion through which Russian River flows to the sea. The tallest 
and largest redwood trees in the State originally grew on the bottom 
lands of this cafion. 

It is a valley through the Coast range rather than a cajion in the 
strict sense of that much abused Spanish word. The fall from where 
the river enters the depression to the sea is not more than sixty feet 
in a distance of twenty miles. It is not rugged or precipitous, but 
bold and picturesque. The air is cooland bracing. An August 
morning in this valley can only be compared with the few days on 
the Atlantic slope, when all nature throbs with the burst of spring. 
Five thousand people from San Francisco and other parts of the 
State summered there during the months of July and August of the 
present year. Here the Grove of Bohemia, the summer camp of the 
Bohemian Club of San Francisco, is situated. 

The cultivation of the olive, and manufacture of its products, is an 
increasing industry in Sonoma County. It now has one hundred 
thousand trees, mostly in bearing. Olive oil made in Sonoma county 
took a gold medal at the Paris Exhibition and the first prize at the 
World’s Fair at Chicago. It took thirty years for the Californians 
to learn the art of making and ripening wine. It may take some 
time for them to learn how to make olive oil at a price which will 
compete with the cheaper manufacture of Europe; but American 
ingenuity will in the end accomplish it. The export of olive oil from 
Sonoma will then be among its largest products. 

There is a considerable quicksilver production in Sonoma. One 
mine near Guerneville has been successfully worked for twenty 
years, and there are other mines of great promise near the Geyser 
Spring in course of development. 

One of the most profitable industries in Sonoma county is poultry 
raising. It yields an annual product of $2,000,000 a year, of which 
more than one half is shipped from Petaluma. This large sum is 
cash on the nail every day for the amount sold. Like the nimble 
nickel or compound interest it runs quickly into dollars by the thou- 
sands. Petaluma is an up-to-date town with an important manufact- 
uring interest, a large commerce and many beautiful homes. It is 
divided in its midst by a navigable estuary leading inland from the 
Bay of San Pablo. Twice in every twenty-four hours the tides of 
the Pacific ebb and flow through the city. It is but thirty miles by 
water from Petaluma to San Francisco. Itis especially noted as a 
poultry and dairy center. It is surrounded by poultry farms of all 
sizes from a few hundred hens up to the great ranges of Leghorns 
with incubator capacity for hatching 3,000 hens at a setting. Three 
thousand dollars is paid out every day in cash for poultry products, 
and nearly as much butter, cheese, and milk and cream. The advan- 
tages of poultry raising in Sonoma county are nearness and reliabil- 
ity of market, quick cash sales, length of the season, abundance 
of green food and certainty of crops without irrigation. On a few 
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acres of land a poultry farmer can make a good living for a family. 
A further account of this prosperous city and its manufacturing and 
commercial interests will be given in a future article. 

There is no excessive heat or cold, day or night, throughout the 
year in Sonoma county. It is at all times moderate even in its ex- 
tremes. ‘The mean temperature of January is 52°; February, 54°; 
March, 55°; April, 57°; May, 60°; June, 64°; July, 66°; August, 67°; 
September, 67°; October, 62°; November, 58°; December, 55°. 
Average winter mean 53°; average summer mean, 67°. December, 
January and February are equivalent to May in the New England 
States, and July and August to May in the Middle States. The 
trade winds beginning in May lower the summer temperature and 
the warm current along the coast raises it in the winter months. 
Santa Rosa is on the same parallel of latitude as Richmond, Va., 
but its winter climate is that of Southern Florida, ten degrees south 
of Richmond. The ocean currents of the Atlantic coast are the re- 
verse of those of the Pacific ocean ; an Arctic current there increases 
the cold of winter and the Gulf stream the heat of summer. 

The subtle influence of the ocean on the growth of a redwood 
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forest has been shown. There is no partiality in nature and the 
hidden alchemy of the ocean may extend through all gradations of 
plant life, from the matted chapparal and creeping vine to the kingly 
redwood with its centuries of concentric rings, its deeply-rooted bole, 
two hundred feet in the clear, to the spring of its lofty crest. This 
may account for the productiveness of all plant life in the coast 
counties, and the range of the harvest, which begins with the ripen- 
ing of the olive and citrus fruits in December, and overlaps the 
ripening of deciduous fruits in May. But it is a waste of time to 
search for a cause of these recurring winter harvests. It is enough 
to know that they come year after year with the certainty of other 
laws of nature, and fulfill the scriptural promise to the Israelites of 
a land—‘* Where the plowman shall overtake the reaper and the 
treader of grapes him that soweth seed.”’ 

This outline of the location, area and climate of Sonoma county 
makes it unnecessary to go into details of this, that or the other 
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product. Given a fertile soil, abundant rainfall, no extreme of heat 
or cold, and deductions present themselves with mathematical cer- 
tainty. But if an object lesson is preferred, the green hills, golden 
poppies, ripe oranges and blooming roses of February, the mytho- 
logical month of fecundation, will furnish it for the most skeptical. 
Santa Rosa, the capital of Sonoma county, dates its municipal 
existence from the autumn of 1854, when the county seat was re- 
moved by a vote of the people from the old capital—the town of 
Sonoma—to its new home. Its jubilee will be three years hence in 
September, 1904. The county archives were brought to Santa Rosa 
in a four-horse wagon, and with them came the now venerable ex- 
Supreme Judge McKinstry, then District Judge of Sonoma. A 
masonic hall, store, saloon, Julio Carillo’s residence and a hostelry 
was all the town. The fare at the hotel was rather primitive, and 
Judge McKinstry fell upon an extra-judicial plan to improve it. The 
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walls of the house were of canvas, and what was said in one room 
could be heard in all the others. One day when the Judge knew the 
landlord and his wife were in ear-shot he said to a brother lawyer : 

““There is no use trying to keep the county seat at Santa Rosa. 
Justice can’t be dispensed on the fare furnished at this hotel—I shall 
order the sheriff to move back to Sonoma.’”’ The scheme worked ; 
there was immense and immediate improvement in the bill of tare. 

The landlord, who was more interested in the reality of the new 
town, than in the hotel, afterwards boasted that he saved the county 
seat to Santa Rosa by feeding the Judge on fried chickens, antelope 
steak, trout and such other delicacies as the streams and hunting 
grounds near the new capital then abundantly afforded. At all 
events there was no further complaint of the hotel fare. 

The city of Santa Rosa was named from the valley, the val- 
ley for the stream and the stream was first so called by Father 
Amoros, a worthy priest in charge of the Mission of San 
Rafael. Father Amoros left his cure in the summer of 1821 on a 
proselyting expedition to the then unknown north. On reaching the 
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One or Santa Rosa’s OLDEST CHURCHES. Photo. by Shaw 
Built wholly from a single redwood log. 


stream he persuaded an Indian girl to accept the rite of baptism and 
named her Rosa, it being the 29th of August, the feast day of Santa 
Rosa de Lima. So it happened that the name of the beautiful 
Limefia was given to the river, valley and city of Santa Rosa.* 
Father Amoros died some years later in San Rafael and, according 
to tradition, he was as rich in virtues as the soil in which his good 
deeds fruited. 
From 1854 to 1871 Santa Rosa made little advance. It was the 
county seat of a stock-growing, grain-farm- 
P| ing population. The land was held in large 
tracts, there was no diversity of crops and 
little or no fruit culture. Attention was 
first drawn to the coast counties by the extra- 
ordinary yield in what was known as drouth 
years inthe interior. Just before the drouth 
year of 1863-4 the late George W. Davis 
purchased one hundred and sixty acres of 
land, then bordering on the present city of 
Santa Rosa. With the yield of a crop of 
wheat harvested that year, he paid for the 
land, his farming outfit, and had a small 
cash surplus. There are other sim- 
ilar results of a single crop in a dry 
year — this particular instance is 
noted because the land is now actu- 
ally a part of the city of Santa Rosa. 
When the first railroad reached 
Santa Rosa in 1871 it had less than 
one thousand inhabitants, which 
increased in the next few years to 
three thousand, since which time it 
has had a rapid and prosperous 
growth. It is now surrounded by 
many small well cultivated farms. 
It has a very large outlying hop, 
fruit and wine interest which cen- 
ters in the city. Not less than six- 
teen thousand bales of hops and 
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large quantities of fresh, dried and canned fruits, vegetables, grapes 
and wine are sold in Santa Rosa. There is a rapidly increasing in- 
dustry in growing vegetables for canning, especially asparagus, 
tomatoes and string beans, all of which are profitable crops. The 
yield of tomatoes per acre is astonishing; they thrive beyond all 
precedent in the coast atmosphere. 

There are four banks in Santa Rosa, ‘‘ The Bank of Santa Rosa,”’’ 
“The Savings Bank of Santa Rosa,’’ ‘‘ The Santa Rosa National 
Bank,” and the ‘‘ Exchange Bank.’’ The Santa Rosa Bank is the 
oldest with the largest paid up capital; all carry large lines of de- 
posits and are on sound financial bases. 

Santa Rosa has made quite a start in manufactures in the last few 
years. The output of its woolen mill, especially blankets, cannot 
meet the demand for them in the markets of the East. It hasa large 
tannery, four fruit canneries, several fruit-drying factories, and a 
large flouring mill. It has a municipal water system, and is the 





A Santa Rosa Scnoor House. Photo. by Shaw. 


only city in the United States where water for domestic purposes is 
supplied free to its inhabitants. The expense of the system is borne 
entirely by the city. 

Santa Rosa has a rural mail delivery extending for a distance of 
seven miles around the city. It has a gas and electric system to be 
greatly enlarged in the near future and extended to street car lines 
and manufacturing purposes. It has a large commodious and strictly 
modern high school building and an equally well built and equipped 
business college, with students from all parts of the Pacific Coast. 
It has a fine public library, three grammar schools, a college and 
Ursuline Academy. 

There are 140 grammar schools, five high schools, 237 public school 
teachers and 9,726 school children in Sonoma county. The annual 
expenditure for public schools is $209,392.17. 

Santa Rosa is a progressive city of educational institutions, com- 
mercial enterprise and homes. Two hundred houses have been built 
in the past two years, and there is still a demand for houses to rent. 
It is a city noted for its fine churches, of which there are at least six 
elegant structures which would do credit to any city. Besides its 
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orthodox congregations it has a People’s Church for all creeds—a 
modern Pantheon in principle if not in architectural grandure. 

Rincon Heights, overlooking the city, Rincon Valley and Bennett 
Valley, east and south, are attractive locations for small farms and 
suburban residences in easy reach of the town. In fact the city is 
surrounded on all sides by a highly prosperous population of horti- 
culturists, viticulturists and other farmers. 

The affairs of the city are managed by a progressive Mayor and 
counsel, It has an efficient paid fire department and well kept streets. 

Santa Rosa has long been noted for its gardens of rare ornamental 
trees and flowers. It is the natural home of roses, geraniums, lilies 
and fuchsias. The latter plant if left to itself will overrun a house 
with its blossoms, and the hedges of geraniums fairly dazzle the eye 
with their brilliance. Roses run riot in the trees and bloom in their 
tops if not restrained. The gardens of the city are worthy of its 
patron Saint Rose, and the home of the magician of horticulture, 
Luther Burbank. In a few years a vacant lot in Santa Rosa can be 
made to bloom with fruits and flowers. It required the strength of 
Hercules to gather the fruit of the ‘‘Garden of the Hesperides.’’ In 
this modern ‘‘ Garden of the West’’ every man may have them over- 
hanging the roof of his domicile or peering in at his windows with 
no more labor than is required to plant a tree and give it reasonable 
care for a few years. 

No part of the Pacific Coast offers greater advantages than the 
counties fronting on the Bay of San Francisco, of which Sonoma is 
one of the most attractive. It is less known and less densely popu- 
lated than other counties of its class, but the sound of coming thou- 
sands may be heard by those who have ears to hear. 

It is a country for men of moderate means, because a few acres 
will support a family, and the soil and climate will supply with it 
the physical enjoyments of life attainable only by the extremely rich 
in less favored countries. It isa land with the climate of Southern 
France and Italy, the fruits of the islands of the Mediterranean Sea, 
but, unlike those countries, it is not outworn by cultivation or scared 
by conquests and revolutions. It is fresh from the hand of nature, 
with the laws, traditions and methods of self-restrained resourceful 
American citizens. 
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